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STATES AND STATE RIGHTS. 
HE question of State rights is very unim- 
portant compared with the question of na- 
tional security. The people of the United 
States have exactly the same right to determ- 
ine upon what conditions the rebel States shall 
be reorganized that they had to prevent the se- 
cession of those States from the Union. It is 
simple folly to speak of any part of the country 
or any body of citizens who are lying under the 
disabilities consequent upon rebellion having 
any right whatever to any share in the govern- 
ment of the country except upon the conditions 
which, in the opinion of the country, guarantee 
its safety. 

In the dispassionate and patriotic, but, as it 
seems to us, illogical reasoning of many of our 
friends upon reorganization, they say that the 
duty of the Governm :nt under existing circam- 
stances is, first, to adopt sure measures to se- 
cure the obedience of all citizens to the nation- 
al Constitution, and, second, to preserve invio- 


| Jate the rights guaranteed to the States by the_ 


national Constitution. But how if the meas- 
ures which the country deems essential to the 
national security should require a violation of 
such rights? Is the nation to go constitution- 


ally to destruction? Are the national rights 


of existence, or the State rights of internal reg- 
ulation, to yield? Or, with the experience of 


’ the last four vears, are we to assume that there 


can be no real collision between differing views 


of the limitations of State rights ? 


According to the view we are considering 
the State may have such a Constitution as it 
chooses, subject only to the condition that it be 
republican in form. If then, in the absolute 
sense claimed, a State always exists, this Con- 
stitution is the fandamental law, and an elec- 
tion held under it is valid. In that case Mr. 


- Crark and not Judge SHarxey is the Gov- 


ernor of the State of Mississippi. By what con- 
stitational authority, then, according to this 
reasoning, is Judge SHARKEY sent to Mississippi 
as Governor? Mr. Ciarx was elected by the 
voters under the State Constitution, which, by 
long sufferance, the United States had allowed 
to be republican. Mr. Cvrark is not impeached ; 
he is not convicted of crime; but he is’ sum- 
marily set aside by the national authority. 
(;rant that he is accused of high treason. Has 
2 warrant been issued ? And if he has been law- 
_fully arrested to answer the charge, does not the 
government of the State devolve upon the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor? If that officer be similarly 
‘charged and arrested the constitutional pro- 
vision must be made for the exigency. But all 
the late voters of the State are held to be in- 
competent. By what authority? The United 


States. Then the State has gone into «bey- | 


ance or paralysis. Who decides that? The 
"people of the State, the voters, the Constitution ? 
No; it is decided in despite of them all by the 
United States. By what right? Solely that 
of superior force. On what ground? The 
ational safety. 
_ Now does any sober man seriously. contend 
that the people of the United States, in their 
government, are constitutionally required to re- 
linquish the exercise of that superior force ex- 
cept upon such conditions as seem to it neces- 
sary to secure the public safety? If they may 
require that the State Constitution shall be re- 
vised, may they not require that certain regu- 


lations shall be inserted in it? If they have - 


authority to interfere in any degree with the lo- 
cal government of a State upon the ground of 
the public safety, have they not authority to 
interfere just so far as they think essential to 
secure the object of the interference? Grant- 


ing that a State always exists, and that its po- 


litical powers merely go into abeyance by rebel- 
lion—an expression evidently invented to con- 
_ceal a want of precise perception—can those 
powers come out of abeyance except upon terms 


satisfactory to the authority that holds them 


there? Ifthey can, upon what authority do they 
come? And if there be such an authority, is 
it not palpably superior to that which holds the 
powers in abeyance? If it be desperately urged 
that the Constitution of the United States is the 
authority, that is merely to say that the Consti- 
tution requires that the State political powers, 
which have been in abeyance because they en- 
Mangered the nation, shall, when the nation is 
victorious, come out of abeyance, whether they 
endanger the nation or not—which is sheer non- 
sense. 

In truth, freed from all these misty theories, 


which Mr. Lincotn so truly called “ pernicious: 


abstractions," one point is perfectly clear. The 
people of the United States, who have won a 
victory at countless cost of lives and money over 
the assumptions of State sovereignty, will not 
relinquish the fruits of that victory to any claim 
The people of the States which 
have been in rebellion will not be allowed to ex- 
ercise political power as States until they make 
their Constitutions conform to the general cor- 


_ -viction of the requirements of the public safety. 


If the States are in abeyance they will not be 


_which created an unexpected disturbance, and 


-trade tables. When exchange rose to 300 in 


in operation until the United States are satisfied 
that their operation is safe. This is common 
sense. This is the necessity of the case. This 
is the true doctrine of the Constitution as the 
people of the United States have just interpret- 
ed it by war. 


- ™ 


THE LAST YEAR OF WAR. 


Tue fiscal year 1864-’5 has ended, and we 
are now able to sum up the commercial results 
of another year of war. Returns from all the 

will not be forthcoming for some time. 
But of the trade of New York we have pretty 
accurate statements, and from these the aggre- 
gate commerce of the Union may be readily es- 
timated. 

New York, during the fiscal year ending 3oth 
June ult., imported goods to the amount of 
$152,483,652, and exported produce to the 
amount of $204,103,229, and specie to the 
amount of $40,113;330. If the value of 
the exports and imports were returned from 
the Custom-house in the same currency, this 
showing would give a balance due the port of 
about $90,000,000. Unfortunately the ex- 
ports are figured at their value in currency, 
while the imports are entered at their invoice, 
or specie, value. Thus if we calculate that, 
during the fiscal year 1864-5, the average pre- 
mium on gold was 100 per cent., which is not 
very wide of the mark, the true or specie value 
of our exports would be $102,051,614, instead 
of $204,103,229, as above stated, and the ex- 
changes of the year would stand thus: 


$152,483,652 
Exports: 
and merchandise .. 
Balance against the port ..........-ssess+- $10,318,708 


Before the war it was held that one-half the 
total exports of the United States were shipped 
from New York, and that two-thirds the total 
imports were entered here. Since the war, and 
the closing of the ports of New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and other cotton-shipping ports, this 
proportion has been altered, as the following 
table will show: 

1863-'4. . 941,670,265 215,257,317 445,791,370 228,871,402 
1864-"5*.228,724,000 152,483,60% 375,000,000 244,216,550 


From 
New York. 


If this estimate be correct, the operations of 
the year will etand as follows: 


Imports, gold $228, 724,000 
a vaiu on 
the baste of gold at 900,. 157,500,000 
exported, say 60,000,000 


Extending the comparison to the four years 
of war, we have the following results: 


Imports in four years, gold value........ $1,088,501,6 5 


It must be borne in mind, however, that all 
such calculations as these are merely approxi- 
mative. It is easy to understand that a larger 
quantity of domestic produce was shipped when 
gold was above 200 than when it was below that 
figure ; thus, though it may be fair to call 200 
the average for the year 1864-’5, the actual 
amount of gold realized by the shipments of 
that fiscal year may really have been, and prob- 
ably were, less than one-half the currency value 
of those shipments. When gold rose above 250, 
our merchants shipped every thing they could 
lay hands upon—even hay to England—and the 
aggregate weekly clearances from New York 
sometimes exceeded seven million dollars. Such 
shipments realized much less than fifty cents on 
the dollar in gold. 

The true balance of trade might perhaps be 


arrived at by a careful study of the rate of ex- | 


change, had not that usually reliable test been 
disturbed in this case. by two powerful causes. 
In the first place, when the war broke out, and 
for two to three years subsequently, banks and 
rich men in the border States, and not a few 
prudent and faint-hearted capitalists at the 
North, remitted their money to Europe for safe 
keeping. This created at times a glut of ex- 
ports, and caused violent perturbations in ex- 
change without apparent cause. When Ler 
surrendered, on. the other hand, these people re- 
covered confidence in the United States Govern- 
ment, and wanted their money back again— 


again convulsed the market. 

In the second place, the European consump- 
tion of American securities has falsified all cal- 
culations based exclusively on the published 


Wall Street, and all the wise men predicted a 
collapse of the currency, the evil was averted by 
remittances of 5.20 Bonds to‘Holland. These 
remittances supplied the demand for exchange 
when it was most pressing,-and the moment 
public confidence began td reyive broke down 
the market altogether. Unfortunately, there 
is no registry any where of the amount of 
U. S. Bonds held in Europe. No two bankers 


agree within fifty or a hundred millions on the 


held in Europe. But what the L aropeans paid 
in gold for all these securities no numan being 
can estimate. And until some estimate closely 
approximating to the truth shall have been made 
and admitted, no reliable calenlations can be 
prosecuted with regard to the balance of trade. 

There are some pajnts, however, in the trade 
tables which may be relied on as containing re- 
liable information concerning the past, and use- 
ful hints for the future. 

Our importation of dry goods at the port of 
New York during the fiscal year 1864-65 was 
less than fifty millions, about half what it used 
to be. This diminution was not altogether due 
to the exclusion of the South from our markets, 
for in 1863-64 there were $83,234,966 of dry 
goods imported, and in 1862-’63 $61,963,037. 
It was the fruit partly of economies forced on 
the people by the high price of goods, resulting 
from the depreciation of the currency, and part- 
ly of the present high tagiff, which to a great ex- 
tent has driven foreigners out of our markets. 
Among importers the impression prevails that 
the foreign dry-goods trade will not revive for 
many years. The duties are so high that our 
manufacturers carf undersell foreigners in almost 
every branch; and though in the ordinary course 
of events our present tariff will naturally give 
place in time to one more in harmony with the 
spirit of the age and the true principles of po- 
litical economy, yet still the condition of the 
Treasury is such, and the peril of disturbing 
confidence in the national securities so formida- 
ble, that many years will probably elapse before 
foreigners regain the position they once enjoyed 
in our dry-goods markets. Me 

On the other hand, if it be probable that our 
consumption of foreign dry goods is destined to 
decline—and the same principles apply to our 
consumption of other foreign manufactures—it 
seems also likely that the United States have 
ceased to be one of the great food-exporting 
countries of the world. Improved agricultural 
processes, and the development of steam navi- 
gation in Europe on the one hand, and on the 
other, increased taxation and increased popula- 
tion in the United States, are likely to shut ont | 
our breadstuffs, practically, from the ports of | 
Europe. Occasionally, when harvests fail in 
Europe, or when accident giuts our markets on 
the sea-board, shipments may be made on the old 
scale. But asa rule, it will probably be found 
that in an average of years we require all the 
food we grow for our own consumption, and that 
when England requires grain she can get it 
more cheaply from her European neighbors than 
from us. 

The fature of the cotton trade is so interwoven 
with political and economical questions concern- 
ing the new labor system of the South, that very 
little can be safely predicted on-the subject. It 
seems certain that, with the negro in a state of 
freedom, some years must elapse before the crop 
reaches the old figures of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
bales. And it is equally certain that, with our 
present tariff, our domestic consumption will 
rise much above the old average of 700,000 
bales. But between these two figures, all is un- 
certainty. How much cotton will free negroes 
agree to raise? How much will New England 
require to supply cotton goods for 30,000,000 
of people, to say nothing of exports to Mexico, 
a. America, and the countries beyond the 

ape? 

The country is going through a commercial 
as well as a political revolution, and the results 
Ay one may be as astounding as those of the 
other. 


DE SAUTY AND THE OCEAN 
TELEGRAPH. 


Ir we should chance to read in the morning 
paper that the ancient mariner with the alba- 
tross around his neck had just landed at the 
Battery our emotians would be like those with 
which, in reading of the preparations for laying 
the new Atlantic cable, we observed that ‘‘ Mr. 
De Savrty is in charge of the electrical condi- 
tion of the cable for the makers.”” This is sure- 
ly the gentleman whose name used to be signed 
to those depressing dispatches which ap 
every morning just after the former experiment 
of the cable in the years before the war. It 
seemed as if he must be growing gray and mossy 
—as if far away upon some lonely Nova Sco- 
tian or Newfoundland shore he were waiting 
and waiting and endlessly waiting for shocks 
from the other side of the sea, while sea-weed 
climbed over him, and the: slimy ooze of the 
ocean surrounded him; and barnacles fastened 
to his feet. His figure gradually faded out of 
all human relations, and we thought of Dr 
Sauccy, or De Saury, or whatever his ancient 
name may have been, as we think of old stone 
Tritons in fountajns, or antique sea-gods, with 
broken limbs and obliterated features, sunk upon 
the mafgin of the sea. 

And now he reappears like the most living 
of*men. The great experiment is to be once 
more tried. The Great Eastern is about arriv- 
ing at Valentia with seven thousand tens of ca- 
‘ble in- her hold. Her total weight is about 


rie 


[Sour 15; 1868, 


T and the Sphinz, ships of war, will mect 
j her. The great ship will not come nearer to 
the coast than twen 


storms. Along the course on which the cable 
is to be laid the depth of water is from fifteen 
to twenty-five hundred fathoms. As the ship 
proceeds constant messages will be- sent back- 
ward to the shore; and should all kind fates 


Hg on eo day between the 20th of July and 
the Ist of August; and among her passengers 
will be Mr. De Savury. 

In the old legend the melody which had been 
breathed into the enchanted horn years and 
years before, suddenly, at the ight moment, 
melted and flowed rapturously forth; and the 
ancient knights, as if alive, seemed gayly blow- 
ing pleasant tunes. So, let us hope, the wire 
to which such myriad silent messages were con- 
fided will now, in its new form, restore them 
audibly, and the mythical De Savry will seem 
once more a living being. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


THERE is no doubt that the ample resources 
of the magnificent State of Virginia and the 
advantages of the other Southern States will at 
last be fully developed. The destruction of the 
feudal system of society which has blighted those 
pleasant regions from the beginning leaves a 
country sparely. peopled and with few of the 
appliances of modern civilization, but nobly fur- 
nished with water ways and power, with the 
softest climate and a generous soil. To the 
great body of laborers native to the region will 
be added a large and rapid immigration from 
the more northern States. The blood of many 
races will commingle. The spirit of an active 
and industrious people will electrify the slug- 
gishness of feudalism. Capital in large and 
small sums pouring in and possessing itself of 
vast tracts of land will bring with it enterprise 
and knowledge.. The country will be covered 
with small estates—the safety of a nation; 
school-houses will spring up at the four corners 
of cross-roads; churches of a purer doctrine will 
bless a happier people; and all this will be done 
naturally, simply, and without violent shocks, 
if the people of this country wisely use the pres- 
ent golden moment. 

It is a time of transition. In the present 
flexible state of men’s minds many things ate 
easily possible which will become impracticable 
a little later. The old forms of society being 
disturbed and destroyed must be effectually and 
summarily removed, or the ruins will be no less 
dangerous than unsightly. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that every thing which 
tends to preserve the ruins should be forbidden; 
and every: thing encouraged which aims to rear 
the new order. Combinations of capital against 
labor such, as,those in Virginia, which threaten 
to pay five dollars a month to able hands, are 
merely spiteful efforts to perplex the situation. 
General Howarp, Chief of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, has very properly refused to allow his 
subordinates to prescribe any inflexible terms, 
while General Hartsurr has most wisely. or- 
dered that no more meetings shall be held with- 
in his military jurisdiction to fix a price for the 
labor of a certain class of workmen ; -but that in 
every case the commanding officers of counties 
shall see that the wages paid are honest living 


‘last week, has ordered that every innocent citi- 


ginia shall enjoy perfectly equal rights before 
the laws, going and coming, and making such 
contracts as he chooses. 

Tt will be much plessanter for all concerned 
if the people of the late rebel section conform 
their action to the inevitable facts of the case. 
Indeed their common-sense is now upon trial. 
There must be, in the Southern States, some 
sagacious men who see that such stupidity as 
that of the Virginians, who begin the work of 
reorganization by arraying themselves in hos- 
tility to the great laboring population, postpones 
the hope of a prosperous ‘uture for many a year. 
In South Carolina, indeed, some signs of a truly 
reasonable spirit begin to manifest themselves. 
Some of the leading planters, we are informed, 
propose to hold a meeting with some of the in- 
telligent colored people, to agree upon a fair 
system of labor. A Land Company is also pro- 
posed, which will divide half a million of acres 
of land into fifty and one hundred acre farms, tv 
be sold upon easy terms. And we already hear 


who propose to buy lands in the Southern States 


rule there. 

The slaveholding class of the Southern States 
always insisted that emancipation had ruined 
the West Indies, and they quoted the massacres 


of liberty. But even if that were so—and it is 
not—do not these gentlemen remember that we 
have just seen in Andersonville, Millen, Salis- 


| bury, and Belle Isle the inevitable consequences 


favor, the Great Eastern will arrive upon this — 


| wages. General Terry also, as we mentioned 


zen of the United States in the State of Vir- 


of intelligent young men*at the North and West 
at the very reasonable rates which must long 


_of St. Domingo. as the inevitable consequence 


id 
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of slavery. And if they would now give them- 

selves the trouble to read history, and to learn 
- the facts, they would discover that the difficulty 

- in Jamaica, for instance—which was said to af- 
ford the most signal illustration of the failure of 
emancipation—proceeded from the planters and 
not from the slaves; and that it was the attempt 
to re-enslave the laborers in St. Domingo which 
produced what are called *‘ the horrors” of that 
island. If the farmers of the Southern States 

_will treat their laboring hands as fairly and 
squarely as the farmers of the West and East 
treat theirs, there will be no more trouble than 
in those States. The colored people are cer- 
tainly not vicious not blood-thirsty. If the 
whites are sensible and honorable, the new sys- 
tera will be established without difficulty. 


FRESH RAILROAD MASSACRES. 


RartRoaD accidents are again incessant and 
frightful. They are also criminal. The col- 
lision upon the Harlem track between the Har- 
lem and New Haven trains was inexcusable. 
The catastrophe upon the Hudson River road 
was exasperatingly unnecessary. ‘The slaugh- 
ters of the last few months at the West are hor- 
rible. In the first instance the tracks are laid 
upon a lofty bridge so near that the tops of the 
cars struck éach other. The only excuse we 

-_ have seen is that the weight of the trains proba- 
bly pressed the bridge so as to bring the tracks 
together. Very possibly ; and the consequent 
collision was probably the occasion of the bro- 
ken arms and legs. ‘To describe a crime is not 
to excuse it. Why were the tracks laid so near 
to each other that such an accident was pos- 
sible? In the second case, the switch-tender 
had so much to do that he was unable to do 
every thing, and the thing he could not do on 
this occasion was to turn the switch. The train 
was consequently thrown into the river. 

The disasters that are escaped also are fright- 

ful to contemplate. During a violent gust a 
short time since several willow- trees fell di- 
rectly across the track of the Erie Railway just 
as the express train came thundering up, and 
‘the train was barely stopped in time to escape 
with shattered windows in some of the cars. 
A few evenings ago as two trains were proceed- 
ing upon the same road, the express in front 
and the following train not five. minutgs be- 
hind, a huge willow-tree fell full across the 

- track between them. The second train was for- 

tunately stopped in time, but had the tree fallen 
an instant later the crash wogld have been fear- 
ful—destroying the car upoy which it fell, and, 


apparently for ornament. But it is a constant 
danger to the public, for no trees are more lia- 
ble to split and fall than the willow. Indeed 
any kind of tree should be very sagaciously se- 
lected for planting along a railroad track. It 
is in this kind of observation and public report 
that the daily travelers by railroads into the city 
can exercise a wholesome supervision of their 
condition and management. Travelers may be 
very sure that if they are not alert and watchful 
the companies will not be. Whoever trusts 
himself to.a train should do all he can to insure 
his own safety, and that of his neighbors, by 
reporting every instance of negligence and mis- 
management, not merely to the railroad-office 
but to the papers. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


For the first time there are no political par- 
ties in this country. In Vermont the Union 
Convention pronounces for equal suffrage in the 
reorganized States, and heartily supports the 
President. In the same State the ** Democrat- 
ic” Convention resolves that man means white 
man, denounces colored suffrage, and heartily 
supports the. President; while the chief com-. 
mittee and the papers of the party, which dur- 
ing thg last political campaign slandered Mr. 
JouNSON with unparalleled ferocity, and advo- 
cated against him the election of a candidate 
who believed in the right of secession, now wait 
in trembling hope that the President may not 
prove to be the man they believed him to be. 
‘This state of affairs is due to the fact that the 
unprecedented condition of the country requires 
that the policy of the Administration should, 
_ for the present, be tentative, and not positive. 

_ Our late party divisions were upon the ques- 
tion of slavery. The Democratic party, unde? 
a plea of State rights, was the apologist, defend- 
er, and extender of slavery. The Republican 
party, leaving the question, so far as the States 
were concerned, to the judgment of the States 
in which it was established, claimed that in the 
territory belonging to the United States the 
United States might and should prohibit ‘it. 
. The question was vital. It was really a ques- 
tion of the truth of our principles and the qual- 
ity of our government. It was a conflict be- 
tween caste and equal rights—between privilege 
and the people, and came, o1 necessity, to the 
final decision of arms. ‘The war abolished slav- 
ery, and freed the States as well as the Territo- 
ries. It abolished also the parties founded upon 


the question of slavery. In the lull after the . 


exhausting excitement of the war the new issues 


and when the Administration has declared it- 
self, parties will naturally arise. 
Thus far the administration of Mr. Jounson 
has done nothing but open the ports, issue the 
‘amnesty, and appoint provisional governors, 
upon conditions which refer the reorganization 
of the rebel States to Congress. In all that the 
President has said he shows that he 
emancipation as a fixed and final fact. In his 
proclamations appointing governors he indicates 
his opinion that as a State can not cease to exist, 
the part of the population which the Constitu- 
tion of the State at the time of secession recog- 
nized as the people must alone be allowed to 
vote, in the first instance, upon reorganization. 
But their action is in nq sense to be final. In 
this posture of affairs it is certainly easy for 
every convention to approve the course of the 
President. But to speak of him as having 
“ TYLERIZED” the Government—in other words, 
to accuse him of betrayal of the principles upon 
which he was elected—is mere folly. } 
Meanwhile the tactics of the Copperhead poli- 
ticians are plain. They hope that the political 
power of the unorganized States will be intrusted 
exclusively to the white citizens; that hatred 
of the colored citizens will unite the holders of 
this power in every Southern State; that with 
these holders the various fragments of opposition 
to the Union party in the Northern and Western 
States will combine; and that the President, 
favoring reorganization by white suffrage, will be 
so zealously opposed by the majority of the Union 
party as to be thrown into the hands of the new 
alliance, which will call itself the old Demo- 
cratic party, claim the President as an original 
Democrat, and run for luck. 
But whatever the politicians may propose, 
_there is no doubt that the people of this country 
will take whatever measures they shall think 
necessary to secure permanently the peace which 
they have won. They will not allow any theory 
of State rights to interfere with the national 
unity and welfare; and having learned by sharp 
experience the consequences of treating apart 
of the population as brutes, they will naturally 
resolve that they will try treating them as men, 


As for the President he stands exactly upon the | 


platform which he accepted at his nomination. 
His course is moderate like that of his predeces- 
sor, and like him he shows himself chiefly anx- 
ious to do what the American people wish 
done. | 


THE BLESSED INVENTION OF 


Tue old mole is working in the earth pretty 
fast. “In Georgia,” writes a correspondent of 
the New York Times, ‘‘the rebel Goverhor 
Brown and his friends are laboring to obtain 
control of the State government in order to se- 
cure the payment of the $15,000,000 of bonds 
issued while in rebellion. This is a condition 
of their loyalty to the Government, and it is 
only to be defeated by the appointment of a 
military Governor intensely and wneondition- 
ally loyal and incorruptible.” . 
_ Suppose the same course adopted.in the other 
unorganized States, and that the late rebels hav- 
ing duly taken the oath control the political pow- 
er in all of them and adopt the State share of the 
rebel debt, shall we then be told that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can not relieve 
any of its citizens who are taxed by a State to 
pay the expenses of an abortive rebellion against 
the Union? This Governor Brown is probably 
a large holder of the rebel bonds of Georgia as 
‘he was also a very conspicuous rebel, If he 
and his friends are to reorganize the State, is 
any body so pleasingly innocent as to suppose 
that the military expenses of the United States 
will immediately disappear? Will Governor 
Brown and his friends make a loyal State of 
Georgia? Is it not, upon the whole, wiser and 
cheaper not to have any State of Georgia for 
the present than such a State as these gentle- 
men would give us? We do not say that the 
State of Georgia has actually ceased to exist. 
Let us say merely that it is asleep. Is it, then, 
worth while under such circumstances to awaken 
it just now P 

That is the very question now to be answered. 
If Governor Brown and his friends dd obtain 
the power in the State, there is no man in the 
country who wonld see sooner than President 
Jounson that she had better: be allowed to take 


a little longer nap. 


A CLEAR-HEADED SAILOR. 


Caprarm Caarzes 8. Bocas deserves well of 
his country. On the 24th of February Captain 


Boges, in command of the United States steamer 
Connecticut, arrived at St. George’s, Bermuda, 
and the pilot showed him a circular of her Bri-. 
tannic Majesty ordering all Federal or Confed- 
erate vessels of war to anchor in a certain spot. 
Captain Boces anchored where he chose. ‘ The 
next day he was invited, by a gun-boat, to call 
upon the Governor. The Governor asked him 
if he had not seen the Queen’s circular. Captain 
Boees replied that he had seen a circular di- 
recting that all Federal or Confederate vessels 
should anchor in a certain spot; “ but, as I am 
in command of neither of them, I took the lib- 
. erty to use my own discretion.” ‘The Governor, 


| 


| with a face of blank astonishment, asked 


‘‘' What do you command?” And the true- 
hearted and clear headed'sailor replied, ‘‘ I have 
the honor to command a United States man-of- 
war,” 

Captain Boces understands distinctly that the 
United States are not a league, a federation, or 
a confederation, but a nation. They are indis- 
solubly united into one people, and no State or 


of citizens, can permanently disturb that unity. 
General Grant is not a Federal officer, he is a 
United States officer. ANDREW JOHNSON is 
not the Federal President, he is President of the 
United States. It was convenient and cunning 
in the English Government to assume an accom- 
plished separation by describing the Government 
of the United States as the Federal, and the re- 
bellion as the Confederate power. It was as if, 
in case of a British rebellion in Kent or York- 
shire, the British Government should be sys- 
tematically called by us, or any “‘ neutral” coun- 
try, the Government at Westminster, and the 
rebels as the Government in Kent, or elsewhere. 
Captain Boaes taught her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Governor of Bermuda a very necessary les- 
son, and he deserves the thanks of his country 
for it. And it is a lesson which we should all 
do well to ponder. 


GENERAL JEFF THOMPSON’S 
FAREWELL SPEECH. 

GENERAL JEFF THOMPSON, as we are reminded, 
kindly treated many Union prisoners, and even 
General Burier interested himself for his ex- 
change when a prisoner in our hands. General 
JurF made a speech to his soldiers at Jacksonsport, 
Arkansas, upon surrendering them, which is report- 
ed in a St. Louis journal, and is very characteristic 
of the man. It is too long for us to reprint, but 
there are some lively passages which are worth at- 
tention : 


you have soldiers. 
“Those of you who had arms, with a tew excep- 
tions, have left them at home, and those w Gov- 


ik 
2 


4 


Be good citizens, an 
d brave soldiers have nothing to fear; 
but sneak- 


i 


to have. a 


hjugated; we have no rights, but must accept such priv- 
fleges and favors as the Government may see proper to he- 
stow upon us.” 


A CAPTURED BATTLE-FLAG. 
Sramxep with the smoke of battle, 
And seamed with the battle’s scars, 
Is this flag of the great Rebellion, 
With the flaunting rebel bars— 
This flag which was held by traitors 


Seamed and smoke-stained and tattered 
By the shrieking shot and shell, 
What tales of the gory conflict 
Do its torn folds mutely tell, 
Of the rush and roar of battle, 
And the brave who round it fell! 


What tongue shall rehearse the story 

Of these gruel, blood-stained years? 
What startled echo answer 

The groans and the ringing cheers? - 
What joy be cast in the balance 

With the weight of bitter tears? 


combination of States, no citizen or combination | 


The Lord_with his mighty legions, 
Unseen of mortal sight. 
Never again shall it glisten 
"Mid the battle’s fiery blast— 
This flag of the Southern traitor 
Is a thing of the buried Past; © 
d the cause which warr’d with Freedom 
» Has fall’n to earth at last. 


But the flag of the glorious Union 
Shall: float o’er the land of the brave, 

From the shores of the blue Atlantic 
To the far Pacific’s wave, 

O’er Liberty’s rock-bound crad!e 

And Slavery’s blood-bought grave! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CELEBRATION QF THE FOURTH. 


ing as this year. 


great victories 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg, which turned the fortunes 
of the war decidedly in our favor. Since then the ex- 
haustion of the Southern Confederacy has been rapid ; and 
upon the return of the day this year we were able to bury 
the infamous treason forever from our t. 


of 
was laid with solemn and splendid cere- 
mony. Oliver O. Howard pronounced the oration of the 
day. The poem, written for the occasion by Col. Charles 
0” ily)» which we print = 
or epthi sentiment, one 
grandest of poetic 
RECONSTRUCTION, 

President Johnson, on July 1, appointed 
Perry to be Provisional Governor of South Carolina. 

Governor Perry was born in District, South 
Carolina, November 20, 1905, and is descended from the 
same Massachusetts family with Oliver H. Perry. His 
father fought in the Revolution. In 1824 Governor Pe 


Pickens 


moe a law-office, and was three years afterward edmie- 


to the bar. During the nul 
he edited a newspaper opposed to Calhoun’s doctrines. He 
was a delegate to the Union Convention at Columbia in 
836, and in in 1838, he was elected to the 
State Legislature, in 1844 became a member of the 
State Senate. He was the only one of that body who 
voted against the expulsion from South Carolina of Mr. 
Hoar, the Massachusetts State agent. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


The history of the Army of the Potomac may be said to 
have closed June 29, when General Meade issued his fare- 
well address to the troops. The address is as follows: — 
.“So_piers,—This day two years ago I assumed com- 
mand of you under the orders of the President of the 
United States. To-day, by virtue of the same authority, 
the army ceasing to exigt, I have to announce my trans- 
fer to other duties and my seperation from you. It is un- 
all that has occurred two 
d and decisive battle of Get- 


cation contest of 1882 


tyshurg—the tu 
of the-Army of Nort Virginia at A 
House. Suffice it to say that history op justice, 
A grateful country will honor the living, and sup- 

rt the disabled, and sincerely mourn the dead. In part- 
ng from you your commanding General will ever bear in 
memory your noble devotion to your country, your pa- 
tience and cheerfulness under all the privations and sac- 
rifices a have been called on to endure. 

Soldiers !—_Iiaving accomplished the work set before 
us, having 
ernment and flag, let us return thanks to Almighty God 
for his blessing in granting us victory and peace, and let 
us earnest! y for strength and light to discharge our 
duties as amm, as we have endeavored to discharge 
them as soldiers. Groner G. « 

“ Major-General United States Army.” 
All the volunteer artillery in General Meade’s military 
division are to be mustered out of service. 
NEWS ITEMS, 
on, Chief of Artillery of Gen- 
Fortress Monroe June 6, on 

General Weitzel waa on 
same vessel. Crescent reached Mobile on 
the 15th, and on the 16th arrived at New Orleans, Here 
General Granger, who commands all the troops in Texas, 

. His head-quarters are at Galveston 
whether he would be conveyed by the Crescent. General 
Weitzel’s troops will be divided in garrisons at Indianoia, 
Victoria, and Brownsville. General Steele had already 
arrived at the latter place. Weitzel's corps alone num- 

men. 


mand of the Department of Ohio. 

In answer to a reception address at the Burnett House, 
Cincinnati, on Friday evening, June 80, General 
stated this interesting fact: ‘* It was here in this city, in 


it here in 1864.” . 
The Treasury comes into the new with a surples 
in gold and silver of about $35,000,000, including the 
made to pay the present July interest om 
blic Debt, and not yet called for. _ 
It is expected that the Atlantic Telegraph will be all 
laid by July 20. ‘ 
General Se to Ph 
my, Andover, to a free ’ 
for the son,gf soldier—white or 


fa the 


General Canby arrived at Cairo on the 26th of June. 


her 
Canadian Parliament has tncreased 
militia from $800,000 to $1,000,000, 


It « that difficulties have arisen in the negotia- 
tions on between Italy and Rome. The Papal court 
+ to the number 


the bishopé to take 


the Government can not yield. effect the 
thes he combust the after his own 
manuer, irrespective of the House. — 


been a white day in the ——s 


pvint of the war—to the surrender - . 
tox Court . 


vindicated the honor and integrity of our Gov- . 


‘ 


* 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Neves before-has the nation celebrated its great anni- 
| versary with so and 
The Fourth of July 
Among the particular celebrations of the day worthy of 
notice were those at Saratoga and Gettysburg. At Sara- 
toga there was a galaxy of military men. At Gettysbu % 

“ Many ofthe 8000 men I now see around me, very . 
many of you, have been skulking for the last three years ; 
in the swamps within a few miles of our own homes— : 
skulking duty—and during that time have not seen your 
own children. I see many faces about me that have not 
what have you been doing ali that time? Why, you have | 
been lying in the swamps until the moss has grown six 
inches long on your backs ; and such men call themselves , 

| ‘ chivalrous soldiers.’ A few weeks agoGeneral Reynoups | 
| sent a flag of truce to my head-quarters, and I sent out to 
| gather up.a respectable force to meet those officers, and 
not one of you responded. A few days later, when Col- 
onel Davis and Captain Benwetr, of General Doper's . 
staff, bore dispatches to me from that general, I again at- 
tempted to call about me enough of you to make a re- 
spectable show, and how many of these brave 8000 men : 
reported at the call? One sore-eyed man with green gog- 
les. Bat you _— like brave and — men around 
{nels Sam's commissary stores, and I now come to sur- 
render , and hope you will make better citizens than 
of course, hurling the train/from the track. . 
Constant travelers by she Erie road speak of | 
a habi i i x i ernment horses have failed to report them here. Now let 
a habit of planting willow-trees along the line, 
your arms, as soon as you get home take them to the near- 
est military post and deliver them up, or burn them, or 
get rid of them in some manner, for as sure as there is a 
God in heaven if they are found in your houses, just so 
sure will your houses be burned to the ground; and I h 
our 
iscussions. If any man says nigger to 
in your life. 
and have ‘wl 
niggers 
not ‘your 
will do what 
the 
hey sa t 
mistake. I 
r, and you 
re, don’t go 
Se ee he ministers Major-General E. O. C. Ord, lately commanding the , 
, cowardly Be perv cu ts, and thieves, that 
aie retribu awaits you, and I hope to God that the | this very ee w to this spot, 
Federal authorities will hang you wherever and whenever | that General Grant and myself met over a year since; | 
they find you, and they will do it sure. and in that very room we laid down the maps and studied 
. out the which ended this war. I had been 
“Do not complain if you are not itted MEN «| away down in Mississippi attending to a little matter 
voice in elections and civil affairs. You have forfeited all. | there, and when General Grant and myself ended our 
such and it now betomes you to submit to such laws | conference here, we separated, he to go to Richmond and 
on may deem proper | I to Atlanta, and the result has been just as we planned 
to enact. I believe, and know that they will do the best . 
they can for you, especially if you show henceforth that 
you now desire to merit their confidence by a strict obedi- , 
ence to the laws where may reside. We are cohquered, 
wa 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
; and the British Government have and t 
ee More dear than the stripes and stars. | and the British Government have been copeluded and their 
| every thing that relates to themselves.” The home Gov- 
ernment has declared its intention to use every proper > 
federation of the Canadian Provinces. Canadian 
deputation has expressed the desire of Canada to devote : 
her whole resources both in men and money for the main- 
country. The 
ite expenditure on the 
King of i 
| The an Chambers were June Herr Bis- 
mark read speech from the Throne, w —— . 
of the difficulties which the Lower House has placed in the 
way of the ministry to the detriment of the general wel- 

They fought for it long and nobly, « fare. The Chambers has refused demands which the Gov- a 

As only the brave may fight, compelled to make, and has made demands 

But ‘all in vain was their valor, | | 

4re-not very plainly seen. When they are seen, | For the Lord was with the Right— + 
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MAJOR-GENERAL P. J. sy N. Barnarp.} 


THE EUROPEAN SQUADRON. — 


On Wednesday, June 21, Admiral Gotpspor- 
oven, on board the flag-ship Colorado, sailed from 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard to take the command of 
oar European Squadron. Most of the vessels of 
this squadron are already in European waters. The 
Kearsarge at latest accounts was at Lisbon. The 
Niagara and the Sacramento join this fleet, which is 
destined soon to occupy the waters of the Mediter- 


The Colorado is a screw frigate, and has been un- 


jergoing a thorough repair at the Navy-yard since 


its last engagement at Fort Fisher. The Frolic 
accompanied the vessel as tender. Other vessels 
will join the fleet during the summer. 

Admiral Lovis M. Go_pssorovGa, command- 
ing the squadron, was born in the District of Co- 
lumbia, from which District he received his ap- 
pointment in the United States Navy. His first 
entrance into the navy béars date June 13, 1812. 
He has been more than half a century in the serv- 
ice, over eighteen of which he has passed at sea. Aft- 
er the proclamation instituting a blockade of the 
Southern ports he was transferred from the Congress 
to the command of a portion of the Atlantic Block- 


_ ADMIRAL LOUIS M, GOLDSBOROUGH. 


Squadron. As naval commander he co-oper- 
ated with General Burnaipe in the important bat- 
tle of Roanoke Island at the beginning of the year 
1862. His services on that 
experience in naval affairs, and his perfect mastery 
of the French and Spanish, fully justify his ap- 
pointment to the important d which he now 
assumes. 


MAJOR-GENERAL OSTERHAUS. 


Osrernavs, who has been re- 
cently appointed to the command of the Mississippi 


his extensive - 


Departinent, is an Officer of the volunteer army. 
At the battle of Pea Ridge he was simply the Col- 
onel of a regiment. . The war has been his only 
military school—he was never at West Point—and 
here he has graduated with high honors. He has 
been from the first connected with the Western 
army, and from St. Louis to Atlanta he followed 
the fortunes of that army. In whatever position 
he has been placed—and he has passed all the grades 
from the lowest to of a Major-General——he has 
contributed in an im t degree to . 

one of our great victories in the West. pp ete 


| the history of this war will rank with the noblest. 


UNITED STATES FRIGATE “COLORADO,” FLAG-SHIP OF ADMIRAL sr A.B. Wasp.) 
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GETTYSBURG—Juty 4, 1865. 
Amone the many celebrations of our National 
Anniversary that at takes a prom- 
inent place. The ceremonies of the day have 


_ @ peculiar interest from their connection with 


tie laying of a corner-stone of the Monument in 
the Soldiers’ National Cemetery. The ofation 
on this occasion was delivered by General Ox1- 
ver O. Howarp, prominent among the heroes 
of the battle of Gettysburg. The following 


- exquisite poem, by Colonel Cuartes G, Hii- 


Prins —otherwise known as Private Mrrxs 
O'ReiLty—was recited : 

THQPGHTS OF THE PLACE AND TIME. 

As men beneath some load of grief - 


Or sudden joy will dumbly stand, 
Finding no words to give relief— 


_ Clear, passion-warm, complete, and brief— 


To thoughts with which their souls expand ; 


| _ So here to-day—these trophies nigh— 


Onr lips no fitting words can reach ; 
The hills around, the graves, the sky— 
The silent poem of the eye 

Surpasses all the art of speech! 


‘To-day, a Nation meets to build 


A Nation's trophy to the dead 
Who, living, formed her sword and shield— 


- The arms she sadly learned to wield 


When other hope of peace had fled. . 
And not alone for those who lie 
In honored graves before us blient, 
Shall our. proud column, broad and high, 
Climb ypward to the blessing sky, - 

But be for all a monument. 


_An emblem of our grief, as Well 


For others as for these, we raise; 
For these beneath our feet ‘who dwell, 
And all who in the good cause fell 

On other fields, in other frays. — 
To all the self-same love’ we bear * 

Which here for marbled memory strives ; 
No soldier for a wreath would care — ce 
Which all true comrades might not share— 

Brothers in death as in their lives! 


On Southern hill-sides, parched and brown, 

In tangled swamp, on verdant ridge, 
Where pines afd broadening oaks look down, 
And jasmine weaves its yellow crown, 

And trumpet-creepers clothe the hedge; 
Along the shores of endless sand, 

Beneath the palms of Southern plains, 
Sleep every where, hand locked in hand, 
The brothers of the gallant band 


Who here poured life through throbbing veins. |: 
‘Around the closing eyes 


of all 
The same red glories glared and flew— 
The hurrying flags, the bugle-call, 
The whistle of the ball, 
The elbow-touch of comrades true! 
The skirmish-fire—a spattering spray ; 
_ The snarling growl of fire by file, 
The thickening fury of the fray 
When opening batteries get in play, 
And the lines form o’er many a mile. 


- ‘The foeman’s yell, our answering cheer, 


Red flashes through the gathering smoke, 
Swift orders, resonant and clear, 
Blithe cries from comrades tried and dear, 

The shell-scream and the sabre-strokc ; 
The rolling fire from left to right, 

From tight to left, we hear it swell ; 
The headlong charges, swift and bright, 
The thickening tumult of the fight 

And bursting thunders of the shell. a 


Now denser, deadlier gr ws the strife, 
And here we yield, and there we gain, 
The air with hurtling missiles rife, 
Volley for volley, life for life— 
Panting as up the we 

Or down them as we broken roll, 

And never 80 eamarge . 
In triumph swept the kindling soul! 
New raptures Wake in the breast | 
‘Amid this hell of scene and sound; 
The barking ‘batteries never rest, 


To take the 1 
Torn ‘lines that grow more bent and thin— 
A blinding cloud, a maddening din— 

"Twas thus were filled these very graves! 

Night falls at length with pitying veil— 

A moonlit gilence deep and fresh ; 

These upturned faces, stained and pale, 
Vainly the chill night dews assail— 
For colder than the dews their flesh! 


| And flickering ‘far through brush and wood 


Go torch in hand— 
‘‘ Seize if you can some rest and food, 
At dawn the fight will be renewed, 


They ‘talk in whispers as they lie 
In line—these rough and weary men ; 
‘* Dead or but wounded ?” then a sigh ; 


‘* No coffee either!” ‘Guess we'll try 
To get those two guns back again.” 


“We five flags to their one! oho!” 


“That ‘twas hot there as we passed!” 
“Phe colonel dead! It can’t be so; | 
Wounded and badly—that I know: 

But he kept saddle to the last.” 


‘* Be sure to send it if I fall—” 


‘¢ Yés, just about this hour they pray 
For Dad—.” ‘Stop talking! pass the word!” 
And soon as quiet as the cla 
Which thousands will but be next day 
The long-drawn sleep ae 
- 


Oh, men! to whom this sketch, though rude, 


Calls back some scene of pain and pride ; 
Oh, widow! hugging close your brood, 3 
Oh, wife! with happiness renewed, 

Since he again is at your side; 

This trophy that to-day we raise 

Should be a monument for all; 
And on its sides no niggard phrase 


Confine a generous Nation's praise 
To those who here have chanced to fall. 


But let us all to-day combine 
Still other monuments to raise; 
Here for the Dead we build a shrine; 
And now to thosé who, crippled, pine 
Let us give hope of happier days! 
Let Homes for these sad wrecks of war 
Through all the land with speed arise ; 
Tongues cry from every gaping scar, 
** Let not our brother’s tomb debar 
The wounded living from your eyes.” 


‘A noble day, a deed as good, 

A noble scene in which ‘tis done, 
The Birthday of our Nationhood: 
And here again ti:e Nation stood 


On this same day—its life re-won! | 


OUR NEW BEARER. 
A TALE OF LIFE IN CALCUTTA. 


In a not very long residence in Calcutta we had 
changéd our bearer (for we only kept one) several 
times. The first that we had took advantage of 
our ignorance as new-comers to prefer his own ease 
to our interests; but as we grew wiser and more 
experienced we discovered this failing, and at once 
gave him his jaw4b, or dismissal. The second was 
a Hindoo of a high caste (which fact, however, 
did not prevent eating any sweetmeat or deli- 
cacy of the defiled Feringhees on which he could lay 
his hands), and as we felt that the requirements of 
his conscience and our service could not be satisfied 


testimonials of service, which were very satisfactory. 


I was on the point of engaging him, when my wife 
interrupted me by begging me not to do so, as she 
thought he had a bad countenance, and was certain 
no good would come of it. | 

‘‘ Why, Alice,” I said, ‘‘ what good can you ex- 
pect? So long as the man does his work, and obeys 
my orders, we require nothing more. We shall have 
no nonsense about caste with him ; and, at all events, 
if-we find we don't like him, we can easily get rid 
of him.” 


My wif®was silent, but not (I fancied) convinced. 


After a pausé she said, “ Well, engage him if you 
choose; but to please me, load your revolver, for 
when you are away I shall be terrified if that man 
is sitting at the door and I have nothing to protect. 
myself with.” 

Having finished breakfast my wife proposed that 
we should invite the Barlows to dinner for the next 
night. Major and Mrs. Barlow had been long in 
India. During the mutiny they were at Sealkote, 
where they fortunately escaped being murdered 
when the native troops broke out there. They had 
been fellow-passengers with us from England, and 
we had formed a friendship with them on the voy- 


| age which had been thoroughly cemented in Cal- 


cutta, where we had dérived the greatest benefit 
from their kindness and experience. I gave a 
ready assent to her proposal, and she wrote Mrs. 
arlow a note and sent it by the bearer, who quick- 
ly returned with an answer accepting our invita- 
tion, and saying they would call for us to drive 
with them on the course, for they knew we pre- 
ferred their carriage to our own humble but more 
cconomical buggy. 

The short period of our residence in India had not 
dispelled the timidity my wife naturally felt on her 
arrival, and she had soon noticed that the shutters 
of the four drawing-room windows, and of the bath- 
room opening on the veranda, could not be fastened 
in any way, and that, as the veranda was easily ac- 
cessible by a ladder, there was, in fact, nothing to 
prevent a man surprising us at any time. She 
therefore insisted upon the windows being securely 

fastened. Calling the inevitable bearer I sent him 


at once to fetch a native blacksmith. After about 
two hours’ absence, which was, of course, plausibly 
explained by the ‘‘ mild Hindoo,” he returned with 
the man, who, under our personal inspection, firin- 
ly fastened rings and staples upon =very window in 
the drawing-room and bath-room I remunerated ~ 
the man by giving him about a quarter of what he 
asked, when he retired, no doubt quite satisfied that 
he had cheated us in spite of the reduction. 

In the evening I fastened every window with 
padlocks that I had brought from England, and we 
passed the night in safety, though my wife fancied 
once that she heard a noise on the veranda. In the 
morning our new bearer made his appearance ; there 
was nothing remarkable in his manner , he seemed, 
for a native, to do his work very well. 

Before we went for our early drive he remarked 
that the windows were fastened, and asked for the 
keys, but at a pleading look from my wife I un- 
locked them all myself except that between the 
bath-room and veranda, which I decided to keep 
permanently locked as it was very seldom used. 

I well remember the drive we took that morning, 
and, indeed, every incident of the day. The heat 
was’very great when we returned, about eight a.™., 
and we were glad of the shade and comparative cold 
of our drawing-room. After breakfast we settled 
down to our usual occupations, for it was a day on 
which I was nét compelled to be absent. We sent 
the bearer with sundry orders; to Wilson’s for ice, 
and to another shop for confectionery for the des- 
sert. He made no scruple about carrying the par- 
cels, at which we were pleased ; for our dismissed 
bearer had on several occasions gone to the length 


of engaging a cooly to carry them for him; a sys- 
tem of which I show@@l my disa by invaria- 
bly deducting the cooly hire from his monthly 


wages, so that if he chose to play the great man it 
was at his expense and not mine. — | 

During the day I cleaned my revolver, which 
was thoroughly out of order and very rusty. My 
wife reminded me of my promise to load it, and as 
she still begged me to do so, I loaded all the cham- 
bers and ¢apped it, saying that I hoped she would 
now be cofitent, for she was secure against any six 
men. She interrupted me by-crying: ‘‘ Some one 
is looking through the curtain. It is moving now.” 

In front of the door a curtain was hung, and we 
usually kept the door open, with a screen partially 
before it. The curtain certainly was moving, so [ 
went to the door, but as] found no one I came back 
suggesting that it was probably some box wallah, 
or itinerant peddler, a class of men who visit all 
the European houses in Calcutta, offering for sale 
stationery, eau-de-cologne, and other nick-nacks, 
which by purchasing from captains of merchantmen 
in want of ready money, they are able to sell at a 
far lower rate than the English shops. 
these men generally announce their arrival by call- 
ing out, “‘ Any thing want, sahib? I all things 
got, eau-de-cologne 
sometimes they peep through the curtain to see if 
any one is in, and one had probably done so on this 
occasion, for he might not have seen us where we 
were sitting. Our bearer had gone for his dinner, 
so that we had no servant at the door. 

At half past five in the evening one of the Bar- 
lows’ syces came to tell ds that his sahib and mem. 
sahib were waiting below in their carriage. My 


_wife threw a shawl over her white dress, while I 


sacrificed at the altar of fashion by putting on a 
black coat and the inevitable chimney-pot hat. — 
We then started for the Course, meeting and pass- 
ing conveyances of every description, from the Gov- 
ernor-General’s four-in-hand and scarlet escort of 
his body-guard to the rickety old ghari driven by 
a semi-naked native. The sun was nearly setting, 
when, after passing Lord Hardinge’s equestrian 
statue and Lord Auckland’s humbler one, both the 
resort of countless crows, we reached the river side, 


where the crowd was, as it always is, very great. 
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got, envelopes got, etc., yet . 


| 
7 : A bloom of banners in the air, 
= A double calm of sky and soul; 
| | Triumphal chant and bugle blare, 
_ And green fields, spreading bright and fair, 
tm While heavenward our Hosannas roll. 
| ‘ Hosannas fof a land redeemed, 
~ | The bayonet sheathed, the cannon dumb; 
Passed, as some horror we have dreamed, 
1] The fiery meteors that here streamed, 
Threatening within our homes to come! 
. | Again our banner floats abroad, 
. Gone the one stain that on -it fell— 
"if And, bettered by His chastening rod, 
| 4 And broken foot, by horsemen pressec With streaming eyes uplift to God 
Still stubbornly contest their ground. We say, “He DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 
i Fresh waves of battle rolling in ——————— 
a by the same individual, we accordingly gave him | 
. hi No. 2 an applicant for his place arrived. Making 
| OO the usual salam he handed me his chittis or written 
| 
i 
“Any tobacco? Bill, have you?” 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, laughing doll—” 
Good-night, boys, and God keep you all!” 
“What! sound asleep? Gtiess I'll sleep too.” 
i 
| 
| 
Mey SS 
ii 


15, 1865.] 


The fine band of the —— Highlanders was playing 
in the Eden Gardens, where natives were selling 
roses at an anna a bunch, and numbers of fair but 


pale English children were playing with their dark 


bearers and ayahs, or buying the ingenious toys 
which are always to be on the maidan. 
After listening to the music for a short time, Mrs. 
Barlow proposed that we should drive round the 
plain; the Major gave the order to the’ coachman 
(as the driver is always called in India), and we 
soon passed the water-gate of Fort William and 
the Maharajpore memorial, and leaving the crowd 
behind us ‘‘eating the air,” as the phrase is, found 
ourselves in comparative quiet. 

The syces lighted the lamps, as it was now dark, 
and we proceeded. The conversation turned upon 
the mutiny, as it nearly always does in Anglo-In- 
dian society; and Major Barlow related some cir- 
cumstances connected with the rising at Sealkote. 

‘‘ There was a Hindoo sepoy” (he said), ** whose 
name I forget, to whom our surgeon had been very 
kind when in hospital, who professed to be in our 
interests, and gave us information about the feeling 
and intentions of native regiments. We en- 
tirely confided in him, and when at last the villains 
rose, by his advice the surgeon and his wife, I, with 
my wife and child, and one or two more, concealed 
ourselves in a kitchen apart from the military lines, 
and this sepoy promised that when the mutineers 
left for Delhi he would return and assist us to es- 
cape. You may imagine the terrible suspense of 
those hours of waiting; flames were rising on all 
_ sides, and firing was heard at short intervals. We 
were, of course, well-armed, but if we were discov- 
ered, we knew that any resistance we could offer 
would soon ‘be overcome. At last evening came, 
and we heard low voices near the place of our con- 
' cealment. I mounted on a table with a revolver in 
my hand,-but on looking through a window I whis- 
pered to those below that‘it was all right, for that 
there were only two men, and one of them was our 
friendly sepoy. I was on the point of addressing 
him when I heard him say to his companion, ‘ 
Abdul, the dogs are hidden, thinking that I would 
be faithful to their salt; they have trusted in me, 
but their rajis over. Call our brothers, Abdul, and 
let us complete our work before dark.” 

‘* Betrayed and placed in our slaughter-house by 
- the butcher, what could we do? I could certainly 
fire, but then the report might be heard. There was, 
however, no time to be lost; I steadied my hand on 
_ the window-sill and fired twice in rapid succession, 
They both fell; dead, I have little doubt, and we 
were once more comparatively secure. That night 
we made our escape, and after an exciting journey 
reached Umballa in safety. I always congratulate 
myself on having wreaked such speedy vengeance 
on that traitorous scoundrel.” 

By this time we were passing the cathedral, and 
in a few minutes were set down at our own door. 


me and said that the-sahib was quite a stranger to 
“Well,” said the Major, “I know I have 
seen him somewhere.” And Mrs. Barlow remark- 


the dining-room. I remembered after- 
bearer went into my bath-room. 
off very pleasantly, as small 


——, I should be rather afraid at the thought of 
two-thirds of the house being uninhabited. Mind 
we don’t read in the Hurkaru some morning of a 
fearful tragedy at No. 18.” 


are called, always professing to look down upon 
those whose lot has been cast in the Benighted 
Presidency (Madras). 


remarked that it was véry late, and that they must 
really leave. As it was 2 lovely moonlight night, 


and they lived so near, we walked with them to 
the door, where we wished them good-night. 
While looking, on our return, at ‘the familiar 


Bear, we could almost have fancied ourselves at 
home had not the how] of the jackal and the strange 
shouts of native servants going to their godowns 
(or huts) after their day’s work quickly dispelled 
any such rising thoughts. 

On reaching our rooms the servants, as usual, 
asked our permission to depart ; for we did not, as 
many do, insist upon their sleeping outside. the 
door. As all their work was done I, of course, as- 
sented, and they left us with the usual salam: 

We sat talking and working for above an hour— 
quite alone, as we did not have a night-punkah. I 
then fastened the drawing-room door which led to 
the staircase, and proceeded to padlock the shut- 
ters of the four windows opening on the veranda, 
Having done so I remarked that we were safely 
barricaded again, when my wife reminded me that 
I had not fastened the bath-room shutter. ‘‘ That,” 
I said, ‘‘I left locked this morning; it is so seldom 
used that I thought I would not go through the 
form of locking and unlocking it every day.” 

“Oh,” said she, “to 


Well,” I said, “‘I' will go and look now, but 


bath-room, and my wife went with me. : 
There,” I cried, ‘‘is the window locked and 
cure: Go and give it a pull, and then I hope you 
will be satisfied.” 
She and owned it was vef’y foolish, but 
going to the window the padlock, when, to 
our 


er we shall leave the house and try to call our neigh- 
bors up, or whether, as we are prepared, we shall 
wait here. I think that with my revolver I should 
be a match for them, even if there be more than 
one ; and if there aré any, as is probable, lurking 
about the house, we should be more likely to be 
surprised outside than here. I say we, dearest; for 
if I went you would,,of course, accompany me, for 
I dare not leave you alone here, even for a moment.” 
What answer my wife would have given, or 
what we should have done I do not know; for I 
had hardly finished speaking when she fainted 
away. I carried her into our bedroom, tore down 
the net mosquito curtains, and laid her on the bed. 
I was opening the medicine-chest for some sal 
volatile, when I plainly heard a light footstep on 
I hurried to 


whence I could have a view of the intruder before 
he could see me. Almost immediately the shutter 
was pushed open, and a man with a tulwar, or na- 
tive sword, in his hand entered stealthily, and as 
the moonbeams fell upon his face I the 
features of our new bearer. The villain was slowly 
advancing to my dressing-room, when I called out 
in Hindoostanee, ‘‘ Whois it?” He turned directly, 
and raising his tulwar rushed upon me; but before 
he could reach me I fired, and with a fearful impre- 
cation -he fell backward. I went up to him and 


| took the sword from his hand, and saw that he was 


wounded in the breast, and quite unable to rise or 
offer any resistance. 

Leaving him I went to my wife, who I found had 
been aroused by the noise of the shot. I assured 
her that all danger was over, and persuaded her to 
lie still while I went for assistance. As I was un-’ 
locking the drawing-room door Major Barlow ran 
up the stairs. He was reading when he heard the 


Pro- 
nounced that, were he moved he would die imme- 
diately, and that under any ciroumstances he could [| 
not live above a few minutes. 

The major went up to him, and the man, 
still conscious, glanced at him with a look 
reflecting 


for a moment the 


After 
major cried, “I know 


gt 

Hit 


constellations of Orion, the Pleiades, and the Great. [ 
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100 and 105 of the New Code, which lays down the 
circumstances under which the right of private de- | 
fense extends to causing death, and I left the court 


escape. 

My wife and I were quite a nine-days’ wonder 
in Calcutta; but we had no ambition to become so 
again by passing through such an ordeal, and were 
extremely glad to hear that the upper story of our 
house had been let that day to a young merchant, 
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propose y 


being in new 
Find and tres tess fare 
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red de Musset, the 


ouse,” was sung in 
brought in to the publisher forty thonsand francs. 
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OLp and m women must not delude them- 


stances, 
Not at all. You be young 
chance. Of course you can not be too , and, 
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T we have been able to learn but little, 


Seneca says that he could, by the mere effort of his nata- 
ral memory, repeat two thousand words upon once hear- 
ing them. He also mentions Cynea«, King Pyrrhas’s em- 
bassador to Rome, who in one day so well learned the 
names of the whom he saw that the next day he 
saluted them all, the senators and all the assem- 
bled, each by his proper name. Cyrus, to Pliny. 
knew every soldier in hi: army by name, and L. Scipio all 
the citizens in Rome. 9 Cern des, it is said, could repeat 


bered 
all the history of Tacitus ; Suarez, all 8t. Augus- 
tine’s works ; Avicenna, all Aristotle's metaphysics, Jo. 
seph Scaliger, when a young man, could repeat above one 
hundred verses, having once read them, and fn the course 
of a few weeks could repeat the contents of whole books 
in The German poet, KI could 


inary memory rent 
for Voltaire, who read to his Majesty a poem which he had 
just finished. Englishman was concealed in such a 


horses ht in for i 
ropes just brought in for inspection, 


of disabled horses given over for medical 
treatment. Of the latter there were often as many 
as five hundred at a time condemned as utterly 


worthless and shot: During the first two years 


ed them; and often just at the moment when they 
were ‘wanted for service on the field they were as 
incapable of the work before them as a herd of goats 


‘would have been. The days of Suermayn, Ku- 
PATRICK, Wrison, and Stoweman, with their long 


rides and fearless incursions and farions battle- 
charges, had not yet come. To the 

of our cavalry at this early period of the war is, in 
a great degree, to be attributed the fact that the 
national victories gained were so partial in them~- 
selves and so fruitless in their immediate conse- 
quences. As soon, however, as decent horses were 
obtained, and the cavalry service was appreciated 


at its true value, the national cause advanced with — 


rapidity toward those conclusive victories which 
have marked the latter stages of the war. The 
natural history of the af#imals brought to Giesboro 
has a most intimate connection with the history of 
the war. | | 


THE OLDEST MAN IN. THE WORLD. 

ProspaBty the venerable patriarch whose 
trait we give on page 445 is the oldest man living. 
His name is Josern Crewe, and he resides in Cal- 
edonia, Columbia County, Wisconsin, 

During the French Revolution one Jzanw CLaupE 
Jacos, a member of the National Assembly, was 
called the ‘‘ Dean of the human species.” 
seam-worn face, it was said, was plowed the fur- 
rowings of one hundred and twenty years, But 


paren 
Catholie church of that city shows that he is now 
one hundred and thirty-nine years of age. He has 


been a resident of Widsonsin for about a century. 


He was first married in- New Orleans, one hundred 


g 


it 


: 


not more than many men of seventy. 
is rather above the mediom height, 


that he 
it an inveterate smoker . 
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and Congratulations upon our 

na 2 tongue. Cardi ezzofanti knew ca: 
was no fear of our again being alone | many languages thet fe might have ached an 
at night. 
The loosened staple was secured again; and I 
need hardly add that I carefully examined all the 4 
locks,inclading that of the bath-room, every night ; a 
and that the next mail conveyed home a full ac- os 
of our nocturnal adventure with our new no ng to end Lyon, 
rer. Te ew contents 
newspaper. | It is sald of that a gentlessan 
having him a manascript which he was going to print, 
INTERESTING ITEMS. after it was returned, and pretending 
Tae or a Breaxrast.—Three friends were walk- | he could, upon robe 
ing in the de Paris Said m | without missing & word. An Englishman once went to 
or an ex nt breakfast." second, ‘* I’ erick rpose 
it is all right. I shall not sleep to-night if you When Voltaire had concinded Frederick obecrved thers 
don’t. Please go at once; it will not take a min- could pe the 
" poem therefore it could not be original. 
" ma t a tore 
dont expect me to do it every night; for there is uscript into pieces. When Frederick faformed hin of ba : ‘ 
really not the slightest occasion.” I took up a —— es — again dictated to Voltaire the : 
lamp and went through my dressing-room into the — 
CAVALRY DEPOT AT GLESBORO. 4 
and the singer Gilbert Louis The was called Own pages 440 and 441 we give an extensive view 
United States during the war. Giesboro is situ- 

Sooip.—In the early period of the history ated on the Potomac, opposite Washington, of 
upon the matting of the floor, and the padlock re- of Methodism, some of Mr. Wesley's opponents, in the 
mained in her hand. tained. At this place the large and numerous cor- _ 

She turned very white, and, trembling all over, rals for horses, the blacksmith-shops, and other at- ; 
said, “Oh, John, there must be some mistake ; tachments of a large cavalry dépét, furnished top- 
how badly the blacksmith must have fastened it! | ics of t interest to visitors. We give sketches 
Why did not you try every staple when he had | 
finished ?” 
“Indeed, I did so,” I replied, ‘“‘and they were 
as firm as possible. I remember thinking what a | them back, carry them back,” said the magistrate, * and 
capital workman he was. This is no fault of his, | let them convert all the scolds in the town!” 
Alice,” I added, very gravely; ‘‘some one has loos- “Ear your Brown Barap Fizer.”—It is a plain but | © “© War the horses whic ment pur- 
ened the staple with the intention of entering by saying, your brown chased were bought at cheap rates, and were very 
; ; better rule for a man’s ou n w ; 
that window to-night. The question now is, wheth- While you inefficient. A few miles of rapid travel exhaust- 
lindite as you please and it is then you must begin to 
ily. Besides, a plain, frugal life 3 
then supported most cheerfully; it is your own choice, : 
| ciples in the world, and you have nobody's pride to strug- 
gle with, or appetites to master, but your own. As you 
advance in life and success it will be expected you should 
‘ may then be 
Tha who wees very seer nsighbers, went 
to dress, and returning in about half an ‘hour, were 
ushered inte the drawing-room by our new bearer. really exercise ia said og old Rat to a ‘ccs then 
* You have got a new man, I see,” said the Ma- had been caught inatrap. ‘No doubt it is painful; but 
jor; **I seem to know the fellow’s face very well. —— ie =. ry good whatever, and it is very 
He has ‘quite a military look.” He asked him if mighty 
he had ever served in the army, and the man, bow- trying to ease his leg. j 
ing his head, answered that he had always been a “ Oh, I assure you I feel beyond all description for you," | 
bearer. Major Barlow then inquired if he had said the old Rat: **I can enter into your sufferings most — 
: ye fully; but, you see, notwithstanding that I grieve so | 
ever seen him (the Major) before ; but he turned to acutely, I cyn command myself and behave with modera- . 
the bath-room and took up my position in a corner, | tion.” : 
“Very fine!” replied the captive; “I could do the 
trap; t exceeding! our osophy w ’ 
ed that the man seemed very familiar to her, and holt! ont hove of 
that she fancied that she must have seen some one 
like him in the Punjab. - quested hie tuter to instruct him in religion and tench 
A khitmutghar with clasped hands announced him to say his prayers, was answered, t he was yet 
that dinner was on the table, so our quartette ad- “tal. an 
journed to and found many of them shorter than myself.” 
ward that 
dinners in India generally do, succeeding where 
‘‘burra khanas,” or grand dinner-parties, often fail. 
The heat had been very oppressive, but a dust- thi 
storm, followed by a heavy shower, had cooled the — — a oles of ~ ners. Mr. Cree is nearly twenty years older than 
air; and when, after dessert, ladies and gentlemen alf of ae sa oa Cuaupe Jacos was. He waa born in Detroit, of 
leaving the table together according to Indian eti- certain ywaie with : 
quette, we went on the veranda to see what we adore a girl when 
could of a display of fire-works in the Eden Gar- 
dens, we found the night breeze very agreeable. 
With music and singing the evening passed pleas- ee 
antly away; and Mrs. Barlow pronounced most fa- shot, and fearing that the revolver gone off, and nine years ago. Some years after he settled 
vorably upon our present rooms as compared with | that some accident might have happened to one of in Prairie du Chien, while Wisconsin was yet a 
our old ones. _ ‘ But,” said she, ‘‘ were I you, Mrs. | us had hurried over. I explained the state of af- province of France. Before the Revolutionary — 
fairs to him in a moment, and he went to the Park | butter Misa. War he was employed to*carry letters between 
Street station to rouse the police. As he left two A Troe Prairie du Chien and 6 
or three native servants came in, and by my orders | suddenly few years ago he was 
took up the bearer and laid him on a small couch in te as Cirenit Court, in a case 
“Oh,” replied my wife, ‘‘I certainly was very | the drawing-r60om. tre tain real estate in Prait 
timid, but I persuaded my husband to load his re- I thon to. with, ave 
volver, and now I feel quite secure, for I could er er, and thankful that all had gone on so well, => * 
it myself on an emergency ; so if you hear & shot Major Barlow. quickly came back with several berths, under lock and key, while H 4 
from this quarter mind you send the Major here at police-officers and a surgeon. he latter made a bit of red carpet at their prison dc ' 
once.” there holds watch and ward. To be 
But, seriously,” said her husband, “‘you are 
perfectly safe; for as the great gates are shut at ights their pipes, fills and removes 
night no one could get!into the compound ; so that 4 — 
servants, and I can hardly fancy a 
has the necessary pluck. Had you been in the He stoops a little under the burden 
Punjab—” And here the Major him. I was certain 
dissertation upon the superiority of the and | had seen him before; he is the man who w f — 7 | | 
every thing in it, robbers included, over the effem- | have betrayed us at Sealkote. He must heave two of his charge site heavy on his eeals and wie ght. | SPs e in Hesh, be pram penser ghar 
inate provinces of Lower Bengal. lives; for I felt confident I had killed him then, 
It is a curious fact that every one in India seems | and I fear he has cheated the hangman now.” : — — ne vity, 
to consider it a point of honor to maintain the supe- with an instance of such extraordinary longevity, < 
riority over every other of the particular station, a 
district, and presidency in which (from. whatever wep hould attend on flesh, he seems — — 
accident) the greater portion of his Indian career all fat, all new tot Here is a man wh forty years H 
; behind the time of the Declaration of Independence. He 
has been passed. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental ag x aren of arms at the time of Brap- 
.  Company’systeamers have been the scene of many is was old when Wasn- 
a hot argument between the advocates of Madras dares pook’s defeat, his 
d Be The Qui hyes (koi hai), as the latter alt night, he frete raTos was born. It is said that his exceptional 
and it is and anomalous lot, joined with his crude and untu- 
ho may tive to enjoy the tored notions upon religious subjects, bas indnced in 
present his share of the world seems hard to bea his mind the curious fancy that perhaps Ged has : 
; after | | , ‘Tam Aur or Mamwonr.—As Nature has made overlooked him, and that he will never be relieved 
At the conclusion of his harangue Mrs. Barlow | the body as that of  matinous sepoy ; and fellows in er aime, we are not surprised that of the 
had detailed all that had happened, the authorities | g.vorites should have been endowed by her with y <i 
quickly decided that the case came under sections | traordinary memories, Let us sews Sr afew of Oe ace. 
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THE SOUTHERN UNIONIST. 


Up the street of the Southern town, 
Where the emooth white poplar and locust grew, 
The Union veterans, dusty and brown, 
‘Went etrolling along as soldiers do. 


Not as you see them when on parade, 
When each face is.grave and each voice is still, 
- (But laughing loud at the jokes they made, 
Sauntering idly with arms at will. 


On either side of the streets the crowda, 
With scowling faces, looked on the while; 
And high overhead in the sky the clouds 
_ ‘Were bright with the Southern eun's warm smile. 


The leaves of the poplars with dust were brown, 
And the sky was charged with the noonday beat, 

A#the Union soldiers strolled through the town, 
Sauntering idly along the street. 


Sauntering idly with arms at will, 
In that careless, easy, veteran style; . 
The squealing fifes-and the drume were still: 
Not a note of music was heard the while. 


When all of a sudden a regiment band 
Struck up with trumpet and fife and drum 

That anthem dear to the Yankee land— 
Dear to each heart that loves his home. 


Long years had passed since its notes rang through 
The shadowy streets of that Southern town, 

And each scowling face on the sidewalks grew 
Darker yet with an added frown. 


But one there was to whose longing ear 
That tune was welcome as summer rain, 
_,And his ‘life-biood thrilled in his veins to hear 
Its cheering notes in those streets again. 


For months and years in that Southern town 
He had waited to see that welcome day, 
With every pulse in his breast kept down 
By the tyrant Treason's bullying eway. 
- But when at last in the crowded street 
That tune rang out so loud and clear, 
_ His heart with a thrill of wild joy beat, 
* And his voice broke forth in a ringing cheer. 


O Yankee Doodle, anthem of our land! 
The -spirit-warming good thy song imparts 
- Gives strength in war to every freeman's hand, 
And fires the native valer of our hearts. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of *‘ Barsara's History,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TELEMACHUS SHOWS THAT HE HAS & WILL OF 
OWN. 


Unuixe the great ocean, which, however 
racked by hurrieane and storm, sleeps in eternal 
calm. but a little way beneath the tossing waves, 
Mr. Trefalden kept ail his tempests down below, 
and presented to the world a surface of unvary- 
ing equanimity. No man ever knew what went 
on under that “glassy cool” exterior. Cyclones 
might rage in the far depths of his nature, and 
those who were looking in his face saw no ripple, 
heard fio echo, of the strife within. It was just 
thus when Saxon burst in upon him at about 
eleven o’elock that Tuesday morning, brimful of 


compassion for the perplexities of the house of . 


Greatorex, and burning to relieve them at the 
moderate cost of fifty-nine thousand pounds ster- 


ling. 

Mr. Trefalden was furious; but he smiled, 
nevertheless, and heard Saxon quite patiently 
from beginning to-end of his story. 

+*But this is pure nonsense and Quixotism,”’ 
suid he, when the young man came to a pause 


for want of breath. ‘* What’s Greatorex to you, 


or you to Greatorex? Why should you reck- 
lessly sacrifice a sum which is in itself a hand- 
some fortune to oblige a man who has no claim 
whatever on your sympathies or your purse ?”’ 

“‘T can’t let him be ruined!” cried Saxon, 
impetuonsly. 

‘¢Pshaw! why not? He would not have hes- 

itated to ruin you. He would have swept your 
whole property into his rotten bank if he could, 
and }@ve allowed you one per cent. less than 
the established rate of interest.” 

‘<I can’t fell how that may be,” said Saxon; 
‘¢ but I gave him the check, and he acted on the 
- faith of my signature. 
for it.” 

‘¢ But he would have suffered sooner or later. 
Did [ not tell you last night that the Greatorexes 
were*on the verge of bankruptcy, and that I be- 
lieved they must stop payment before the week 
was out? Don’t you remember that?” ‘ 

** Yes, I remember it.” . / i 

.-**Then you must surely see that your check 
‘can be in no sense the cause of their ruin? At 
« the worst it but hastens the event by a few days.” 

‘JT see that I have no right, and, He&ven 
knows, no wish, to hasten it by a single hour.” 

‘<But, my dear Saxon—”’ 

‘¢But, my dear cousin William, Lawrence 
Greatorex has an old father and two sisters, and 
he and I have been on terms of good fellowship 
together for weeks past, and I’m determined to 
stand by him.” ‘i 

** Oh, if you are determined, Saxon, that puts 
an end tothe matter,”’ said Mr. Trefalden, coldly. 
‘* But in this case, why consult me at all?” 

_ **¥ didn’t come to consult you, cousin;. but I 

_ had given you my word not to sign away any 
2 more money till after Thursday, and I felt bound 
to let you know what I was about to do.” 

‘ Mr. Trefalden looked very grave. 

_ *T confess that I am disappointed,” he said. 
*<] had hoped to find my opinion more valued 

by you, Saxon. I had also hoped that you would 


look upon me as.something more than your law- - 


yer—as your friend, adviser, guide.” 
** Why, se I do!” cried the young man, ea- 
gerly, 7 
’ ** Pardon me; I do not think so.” 

** Then you do me injustice ; for I put a price- 
less value om your and your ip.” 


_ your first check ?” 


I must not let him suffer 


4 
“Your present willfulness disproves your 
words, Saxon,” said his cousin. 

‘¢T know it does; but then I also know that I 
am acting upon impulse, and not according to 
the laws of worldly wisdom. I have no doubt 
that you we perfectly right, and that I am ut- 
terly wrong—but still I can not be happy if I 
do not for once indulge my folly.” 

Seeing that it wag useless to push the argu- 
ment further, Mr. THfalden sluiled in his pleas- 
antest manner. 

“J do think,” said he, ‘‘that you are the 
most foolish fellow in the world. If I don’t 
make haste’to tie your money up, you will ruin 
yourself, rich as you are!” 

‘¢ But what’s the use of being rich if I may 
not enjoy my wealth in my.own way ?” laughed 
Saxon, delighted to have carried his point. 

‘‘ Your way is a very irrational way,” replied 
‘the lawyer, taking a slip of paper from his desk, 
and writing upon it in a clear engrossing hand. 
‘¢ Almost as irrational as that of the poor sailors 
who make sandwiches of their bank-notes and 
bread-and-butter. But I suppose I must forgive 
you for this once; and, after all, the loss of fifty- 
nine thousand is better than the loss of a quarter 
of a million. There, put that in your purse, and 
see that your devoted friend signs it down there 
at the bottom.” 

What is it ?” 

‘¢ A promissory note for the money. He-will, 

rhaps, offer you a reccipt on the part of the 
eins but this will answer the purpose much 
better. What—going already?” 

' Saxon explained that Greatorex wantcd the 
cash before one o’clock. 

‘¢You have removed the ‘stop’ from Drum- 
mond’s, I suppose ?” 

‘¢Not yet. I will call there as I go home.” 

‘‘ And Mr. Greatorex has given you back 

“J don’t know. I think we left it on the 
break fast-table.” 

Mr. Trefalden bit his lip. 

“‘Upon my soul; Saxon,” he said, ‘‘ you de- 
serve to be fleeced by every sharper who can get 
his hand within reach of a feather of yon! Go 
home and find that check before you dream of 
removing your injunction ; and if you can’t find 
it, give them a note of the number and amount, 
in case of its being presented for payment.” 

Saxon laughed, and promised obedience ; but 
declared there was no danger. 

‘‘And you will still keep your promise of 


signing away no more money without consult- 
ing me ?” 
Implicitly.”” 


‘*Then good-by till Thursday.” 

Saxon sprang down the stairs whistling a 
shrill Swiss air, and was gone in a moment; 
and Mr. Trefalden’s face, as he listened, grew 
dark, and hard, and cold, as if it were changing 
into granite. 

Fool!’ he muttered, fiercely. ‘‘ As eager to 
ruin himself as are otherstoruin him! I should 
be mad to hold back now. I have waited, and 
watched, and let htm go his own way long 
enough; but my turn has come at last, and I 
mean to have it.” . 

—**Tf you please, Sir,” said Mr. Keckwitch, 
putting his head suddenly in at the door, ‘* Mr. 
Behrens called about ten minutes ago, and said 
he’d come again at two.” 


‘* Bring me Mr. Behrens’s deed-box 

And then he sat for a long time with the box 
unopened before him, and his head resting on 
his hands. .« 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
_A THOROUGHLY RESPECTABLE MAN. 
THE man who has a purpose to achieve, or a 


It is his obvious policy to shun that disaster as 
sedulously as an expectant bridegroom shuns the 
conscription, a debutante the small - pox, or a 


cursion train. But the wisest can not always 
be wise; and the wariest are apt now and then 
to omit some little precaution whereby the dread 
catastrophe against which they 
been building up their defenses, mi 
averted after all. Thetis, when she dipped Achil- 
les in the seven-fold river, forgot 

which she held him, and left it vuln 
the fatal arrow. Imperial Cesar put 
future yeading the paper that would have\saved 
him from assassination. 


he went forth to his doom in the Rue de la 
Ferroniére. These things are common. We 
read of them in the records of almost every fa- 
mous crime or sudden catastrophe. The ‘‘com- 
plete, steel” has some weak point 6f junction 
which the foeman’s blade finds out; the con- 
spirator drops a paper, and the plot which was 
to subvert a dynasty recoils on the heads of the 
plotters ; the cleverest alibi breaks down in some 
minute particular, which no one had the wit to 
foresee. A little more prudence was alone 
needed to insure quite opposite results—a little 
better closing of the rivets of the gorget, or the 
seams of the pocket, or the incidents of the 
but the that would made 
safe was precisely that precaution which 

pened to be 

‘William Trefalden had both a purpose to 
achieve and a secret to hide, and he was not 
insensible to the inconveniences that might arise 
from the ill-will of his fellow-men; but he had 
made two enemies, and those two enemies were 
the two greatest errors of his life. He had nev- 
er attempted to be what is called “a popular 
man.” He had none of that apparent frankness 
and buoyancy of manner necessary to the part ; 


but he especially desired to be well spoken of. 


‘* Very well,” replied the lawyer, wearily. / 
box.” 


secret to hide, should never make an enemy. 


railway director the possible horrors of an ex-. 


He was well spoken of, and had acquired that 
sort of reputation which is, above all others, the 
most valuable to a professional man—a reputa- 
tion for sagacity and prosperity; and prosperity, 
be it remembered, is the seal of merit. But, 
having achieved so much, and being on the high- 
road to certain other achievements, the nature 
of which were as yet known only to himself, he 
ought to have abstained at any cost from awak- 
ing the enmity of two such men as Abel Keck- 
witch and Lawrence Greatorex. It would have 
been better for him if he had-denied himself 
the satisfaction of punishing his head clerk that 
memorable evening in March, and been content 
only to dodge him in the shade of the door- 
way. It would have been better if, knowing 
himself to be the destined Jason, he had eVen 
suffered Lawrence Greatorex to carry off that 
noble slice from the Golden Fleece which was 
represented by Saxon’s first check. But he 
had followed neither of these prudent courses. 
He despised the clerk; he was irritated against 
the banker; and he never even asked himself 
how they were disposed toward him in return. 
They both hated him; but had he known this it 
is probable that he would have been equally in- 
different to the fact. Not to know it—not even 
to have given it a thought, one way or the oth- 
er—was a great oversight; and that oversight 
was the one hole in William Trefalden’s armor. 

Mr. Abel Keckwitch was a very respectable 
man. He lodged in the house of a gaunt widow, 
who lived in a small back street at Pentonville ; 
and his windows commanded a thriving church- 
yard. He paid his rent with scrupulous regu- 
larity ; he went to church every Sunday morn- 
ing; he took in the Weekly Observer ; he kept 
a cat; and he played the violoncello. He had 
done all these things for the last thirty years, 
and he did them advisedly ; for Mr. Keckwitch 
was of a methodical temperament, and loved to 
carry on the unprofessional half of his existence 
in a groove of the strictest routine. Having 
started in life with the determination of being 
eminently respectable, he had modeled himself 
after his own matter-of-fact ideal, and cut his 
tastes according to his judgment. His cat and 
his violoncello were cases in point. He would 


have preferred a dog; but he made choice of the . 


cat, because puss looked more domestic, and re- 
flected the quiet habits of her master. In like 
manner Mr. Keckwitch entertained a secret lean- 


| ing toward the concertina; but he yielded this 


point in favor of the superior respectability of the 
violoncello. And it can not be denied that Mr. 
Keckwitch was right. A more respectable pos- 
session than a violoncello for a single man can 
hardly be conceived. It is the very antithesis 
to all that is light and frivolous. It leads to no 
conviviality. It neither inclines its owner to 
quadrille parties, like the cornet-a-piston, nor to 
cold gin-and-water, like the flute; and it lends 
itself to amateur psalmody after a manner un- 
equaled in dreariness by any other instrument. 
It was Mr. Keckwitch’s custom to practice for an 
hour every evening after tea; and in the summer 
he did it with the windows open, which afflicted 
the neighborhood with a universal melagcholy. 
At these times his landlady would shed tears for 
her departed husband, and declare that ‘it was 
beautiful, and she felt all the better for it ;” and 
the photographer next door, who was a low-spir- 
ited young man and read Byron, would shut him- 
self up in his dark room, and indulge in thoughts 
of suicide. 

Such was the placid and irreproachable tenor 
of Mr. Abel Keckwitch’s home life. It suited 
his temperament, and it gratified his ambition. 
He knew that he inspired the lodging-house bo- 
som witg confidence, and the parochial authori- 
ties with esteem. The pew-opener courtesied to 
him, and the church-wardens nodded to him affa- 
bly in the street. In short, Pentonville regarded 
him as a thoroughly respectable man. 

cely less methodical was the other—the 
professional—half of this respectable man’s ca- 
reer. He was punctuality itself, and hung his 
hat up in William Trefalden’s office every morn- 
ing at nine, with as much exactitude as the clock 
announced the hour. At one, he repaired to an 
eating - house in High Holborn, where he had 
dined at the same cost, and from the same dishes, 


for the last two-and-twenty years. Don Quixote’s | 


diet before he took to knight-errantry was not 
more monotonous ; but instead of the ‘‘ pigeon 
extraordinary on Sundays,” Mr. Keckwitch dined 
on that day at his landlady’s table, and stipulated 
for pudding. Attwo, resumed his seat at the 
office desk ;. anid, when there was no particular 
pressure of work, went home to his cat and his 
violoncello at half past six. At certain seasons, 
however, Mr. Keckwitch and his fellow-clerks 
were almost habitually detained for an hour, or 
n honr and a half overtime, and thereby grew 
richer; for William Trefalden was a pros- 
us man, and paid his laborers fairly. ; 
ber, so steady, so plodding was the head 

ily round of occupation. He fattened 
grew asthmatic as the ycars went 
No one would have dreamed, to look into 
his dull eyes and stolid face, that he could be 
other than the veriest machine that ever drove a 
quill; but he was nothing of the kind. He was 
an invaluable clerk; and William Trefdlden 
knew his worth precisely. His head was as ¢lear 
as his voice was husky; his memory was pro- 
digious; and for all merely technical purposes 
he was as good a lawyer as Trefalden himself. 
He entertained certain views, however, with 
regard to his own field of action, which by no 
means accorded with those of hisemployer. He 
liked to know every thing ; and he conceived that 
it was his right, as Mr. Trefalden’s head clerk, 
to establish a general supervision of the whole 
of that gentleman's professional and private af- 


fairs. He also deemed it to be in some sort his | 


duty to find out that which was withheld from 
him, and regarded every reservation as a per- 
onal affront. 


or single. 


pe 
That Mr. Trefalden should keep | of his boyhood with 


certain papers for his own reading; should an- 
swer certain letters with his own hand; and 
should sometimes remain in his private room for 
long hours after he and the others were dis- 
missed, preparing unknown documents, and even 
holding conferences with strangers upon subjects | 
that never filtered through to the outer office, 
were offenses which it was not in Mr. Keck- 
witch’s nature to forgive. Nor were these all 
the wrongs of which he had to complain. It 
was William Trefalden’s pleasure to keep his 
private life and his private affairs strictly to 
himself. No man knew whether he was mar- 
No man knew how or where he 
lived. His practice was large and increasing, 
and the proceeds thereof were highly lucrative. 
Mr. Keckwitch had calculated them many a 
time, and could give a shrewd guess at the 
amount of his master’s annual income. But 
what did he do with this money? How did he 
invest it? Did he invest it atall? Was it lent 
out at usurious interest, in quarters not to be 
named indiscreetly? Or launched in specula- 
tions that would not bear the light of day? Or 
gambled away at the tables of some secret hell, 
in the purlieus of the Haymarket or Leicester 
Square? Or was the lawyer a mere vulgar mi- 
ser, after all, hoarding his good gold in the cracks 
and crevices of some ruinous old house, the ad- 
dress of which he guarded as jealously as if it 
were the key to his wealth? : 

Here was the mystery of mysteries; here was 
the heart of William Trefalden’s secret; here 
was the one thing which Abel Keckwitch’s whole 
soul was bent on discovering. 

Possessed by that innate curiosity which acted 
as the leaven to his phlegmatic temperament, 
the head clerk had for years pondered over this 
mystery; lain in wait for it; scented round it 
from all sides; and, in a certain dogged way, 
resented it. But since that evening of the sec. 
ond of March he had fixed upon it with a vin. 
dictive tenacity as deadly as the coil of the boa, 
He saw, or believed he saw, in this thing, a 
weapon wherewith to chastise the man who had 
dared to find him out, and call him spy; and 
upon this one object he concentrated the whole 
force of his sluggish but powerful will. For 
Abel Keckwitch was a hater after Byron’s own 
heart, and loved to nurse his wrath, and brood 
over it, and keep it warm. He never passed 
that doorway in Chancery Lane without rehears- 
ing the whole scene in his mind. He remem- 
bered every insulting word that William Trefal- 
den had hurled at him in those three or four 
moments. He still felt the iron blow, the breath- 
less shock, the burning sense of rage and humil- 
iation; and these things rankled day by day in 
the respectable bosom of Abel Keckwitch, and 
were each day farther and farther from being 
forgiven and forgotten. 

The secret, however, remained as dark as ever. 
He had fancied once or twice of late that he was 
on the verge of some discovery ; but he had each 
time found himself misled by his suspicions, and 
as far off as ever from the goal. 

Hope deferred, and wrath long/cherished, be- 
gan at length to tell upon Mr. Keckwitch’s health 
and spirits. He became morose and dbstracted. 
He gave up practicing the violohcello. He lost - 
his appetite for the diurnal meats of High Hol- 
born, and his relish for the leaders that he was 
wont to devour with his cheese; and he forgot to 
take notice of his cat. His landlady and his fel. 
low-clerks saw and marveled at the change; and 
the soul of tlie one-eyed waiter who received Mr. 
Keckwitch’s daily obolus was perplexed with him; 
but none dared to question him. They observed 
him from afar off, as the Greeks looked upon 
Achilles sitting sullenly beside his ships, and can- 
vassed his mood ‘‘ with bated breath and whis- 
pering humbleness.”’ 

This went on for weeks; and then, all at once, 
the tide turned, and Mr. Keckwitch became him- 
self again. An idea had occurred to him—a 
bright idea, by the light- of which he distinctly 
saw the path to success opening out before him. 
He only wondered that he had not thought of it 
sooner. | 


| CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE WATERLOO-BRIDGE STATION. 


Saxon TREFALDEN was in buoyant spirits that 
afternoon as he wandered to and fro among the 
intricate platforms of the Waterloo-bridge sta- 
tion, and watched the coming and going of the 
trains. He had plenty of time; for he was a 
very inexperienced traveler, and, in his anxiety 
to be punctual, had come half an hour too soon. 
But his mind was full of pleasant thoughts, and 
he enjoyed the life and bustle of the place with 
as much zest as if the whole scene were a comedy 
played for his amusement. 

He was very happy. He thought, as he went 
strolling up and down, that he had scarcely ever 
felt so happy in his life. 

In the first place, he had that day received a 
letter from Pastor Martin—a long, loving, pious 
letter, filled with sweet home news, and benevo- 
lent projects about good things to be done in the 
valley of Domleschg. The remittance which he 
had dispatched the very day after he drew his 
of neighbori i : the organ that 
had sent out a forts had arrived, and” 
the workmen were busy with it daily: the farm 
buildings at Rotzberg were being repaired, and 
the three meadows down by the river-side, that 
had been so long for sale, were now bought in 
Saxon’s name, and added to the little demesne. 
The pigeons, too, had a new pigeon-house; and 
the spotted cow had calved; and the thrushes 
that built last year in the great laurel down at 
the end of the garden had again made their nest 
in the branches of the same tree. These were 
trifles; but to Saxon, who loved his far-away 
home, his native valley, and all the surroundings 
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of a mountajneer, they were trifles infinitely. 
yrecious and delightful. And, besides all thi 
the letter ended with a tender blessing that h 
rested upon his heart ever since he read it, and 


scemed to hallow all the sunshine of the April- 


ay. 
| . "Then, in the second place, he had that morn- 
ing enjoyed the supreme luxury of doing good. 
William Trefalden had, it is true, affirmed that 
the hours of Greatorex & Greatorex were num- 
bered, and that Saxon’s fifty-nine thousands 
could only interpose a brief delay between the 
bankers and their ruin; but Lawrence Greatorex, 
with the crisp bank-notes in his hand, had as- 
~ sured him that this sum, by renewing their credit 
and tiding them over the present emergency, was 
certain salvation to the firm. Taking it on the 
whole, this matter of the check had been suffi- 
ciently disagreeable. It had shown the banker's 
disposition from an unfavorable point of view, 
and to withdraw from even a part of his rash 
promise had been a source of Humiliation to Sax- 
on. Perhaps, too, the young man could not help 
liking his friend somewhat less than before; and 
this is at all times a painful feeling. Himself 
one of nature’s own gentlemen, he shrunk in- 
stinctively from all that was coarse and merce- 
nary; and he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that Greatorex had shown himself to be both. 
However, it had ended pleasantly. Saxon had 
saved his friend, and the banker had not only 
overwhelmed him with professions of gratitude, 
but given him a proper acknowledgment for the 
money, so that William Trefalden’s promissory 
note (which Saxon knew he should never have 
produced, though he had lost every penny by the 
omission) was happily not needed after all. _ 
And in the third place, he was going into the 
country for a week or ten days. That was the 
last and best of all! After six weeks of feverish 
London life—six long, dazzling, breathless, won- 
derful weeks—he felt his heart leap at the thought 
of the free, fresh air and open sky. He longed 
to be up and out again at gray dawn, with a 
gun on his shoulder and a log at his heels. He 
longed to feel the turf under his feet; and, above 
all, to practice the art of horsemanship in some 
- more favorable locality than the yard of the rid- 
ing-school, or the crowded manége of Rotten 
Row. To this end he had a couple of thorough- 
breds and a groom with him, and had just seen 
the animals safely disposed of in a horse-box, 
ready to join the train as soon as it was backed 
into the station. 

So Saxon was in great spirits, and went round 
and about, looking at the book-stalls and the 
hurrying passengers, and thinking what a charm- 
ing thing it was to have youth, riches, friends, 
and all the world of books and art before one! 
There were, in truth, a great many half-formed 
projects floating about his brain just now— 
vague pictures of a yachiin. ‘our in the Medi- 
terranean; visions of Rome, and Naples, and 
the isles of Greece; glimpses of the Nile, ‘and 
the Pyramids, and even of the white domes of 
Jerusalem. For some of these schemes Lord 
Castletowers was answerable, but, let the fore- 
ground be what-it might, the familiar snow-peaks 
of the Rheetian Alps closed in the distance of . 
every wondrous landscape that Saxon’s vivid 
imagination bodied forth. He had no thought 
of wandering into Italy without first revisiting 
the valley of Domleschg; and still less did he 
ever dream of making his permanent home away 
from that still, primitive, untrodden place. But 
che had projects about that also, and meant some 
day to build a beautiful commodious chateau 
(not. so large, but much more beautiful than 
Count Planta’s), and to rebuild the church, and 
throw a new bridge over the Rhine, and erect 
model cottages, and make every one happy 
around him. 

‘Well, what is it?” said an authoritative 
yoice. ‘* Any thing the matter?” 

Saxon was looking at the red and-gold backs 


of a long row of Traveler’s Guides %n a book- | 


stand close by, and the voice broke in abruptly 
on the pleasant reverie which their titles had 
suggested. He turned, and saw a lady, a rail- 
way guard, and a burly-looking official with a 
pen behind his ear, standing at the door of an 
— second-class carriage of the up-train which 
had discharged its freight of passengers three or 
four minutes ago. 

The guard touched his cap. ‘ 

‘* Lady’s lost her ticket, Sir,” he replied, with 
a knowing twinkle of the eye. 

“I know I had it when the train stopped at® 
Weybridge,” said the lady. ‘‘I took it out from 

*my purse, because I thought the guard was go- 
ing to ask to see it.” 

Her voice trembled a little as she said this, 
stooping forward into the carriage all the while, 
in search of the missing ticket. 

The burly official drew his hand across his 
mouth, and coughed doubtfully. ‘ 

_ “Where did you take it from, miss?” he 
‘asked. 

**From Sedgebrook station.” 

_ The name came familiarly to Saxon’s ear, for 
it happened that Sedgebrook was precisely the 
point to which Lord Castletowers had directed 
him to take his own ticket. 

““Homph!. Well, Salter, I suppose you’ve 
searched the carriage thoroughly?” | 

‘* Quite thoroughly, Sir,” replied the guard. 

_ The official went through the form of peering 
into it himself, and said, 
i Then, miss, I’m afraid there’s no help for 


‘* Shall T have to pay the fare a second time ?” 
asked the lady, nervously. 
** You'll have to pay it from Exeter—the point 
Where the train started from.”’ 
“From Exeter? But I only came from 
Sedgebrook !” | 
“*Can’t help that, miss. Those are our reg- 
ulations, Any passenger unable to produce his 
on alighting, must pay his full fare from 


it 


‘brook to London. 


| the point of departure. This train comes from 


Exeter, and from Exeter you must pay. There 
hangs our table ‘of by-laws. You can see it for 
yourself.” 

Her face was turned toward Saxon now, as 
she stood by the carriage-door, looking from the 
one man totheother. It was a very young face, 
quite childlike in its appealing timidity, and as 
pale as a lily. 

“Thank you,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘I don’t 


want to see it. I am quite satisfied with what 


you say. How much will it be?” | 
‘¢One pound five.” 
The pale face became scarlet, and the child- 
like eyes filled with sudden tears, 
‘‘Oh dear!” she said, tremulously, ‘“‘ what 


Shall Ido? I have not nearly so much money 


as that !” 

Saxon had seen that she was poorly dressed, 
and he knew, as well as if he had looked into it, 
that her slender purse could ill spare even the 
paltry three shillings and sixpence from Sedge- 
His hand had been in his 
waistcoat pocket half a dozen times already, and 
was only withdrawn empty because he felt that 
it would be a simple impertinence to interpose. 
But now he could bear it no longer. - 

‘May I be permitted, madam,” he said, bow- 


.ing to the young girl as profoundly as if she 


were a princess of the blood royal, ‘‘to arrange 
this matter for you ?” 
- And he slipped her 
ard. 

The blush deepened painfully upon her cheek. 

‘“‘T_-T thank you, Sir,” she faltered. ‘‘I 
thank you very much. Will you be good enough 
to give me your card, that I may know where to 
send the money ?” 

Saxon felt in his pockets, looked in his purse, 
and found that he had not the vestige of a card 
about him. At this moment a bell rang on the 
opposite platform, and a porter whom he had 
intrusted with his railway rug and the task of 
securing him a seat, came running breathlessly 
Pi Train’s just a going, Sir,” said he. ‘‘ You've 
not a minute to lose.” 

So Saxon bowed again, stammered something 
about being ‘‘ very sorry,”’ and vanished from 
the scene. 

Just as he had taken his seat, however, and 
the train had begun to move, the guard appeared 
at the window, tossed in a card, said something 
which was lost in the shrill shriek of the driver’s 
whistle, and dropped out of sight. 

Saxon picked up the card, which was rather 
small for a lady’s use, and read: 


fare into the hand of the 


MISS RIVIERE, . 
PHOTOGRAPHIO COLORIST. 
6 Brudenell Terrace, Camberwell. 


‘Poor little thing!” he said to himself, with 
a pitying smile, ‘‘does she suppose that I will 
send to her for the trumpery money ?” 

And then he was about to throw it out of the 
window; but checked himself, looked at it again, 
and put it in his waistcoat pocket instead. 

‘¢She was very pretty,” thought he; “‘and 
her voice was very sweet. How glad I am that 
I had no card about me!” 


TALMUDIC LEGENDS. 


WueEN scholars want light reading, and are tired, 
as they become very speedily, of the sensation nov- 
els on Mr. Mudie’s list, they turn for amusement in 
the most unexpected quarters, and go wandering 


about in pleasant by-ways, of which the ordinary. 


purchaser at a railway book-stall has no inkling 
whatsoever. Great folios, which look as if they 
were meant to terrify intending readers away, stout 
vellum-bound quartos, and though last, not least, 
the nmultitude of quaint little. duodecimos in minute 
but marvelously legible type, which poured from 
the Continental presses of the seventeeiith century, 
will often yield hours of interest to those who have 
been bored to satiety with mysterious women in all 
manner of dresses, and with feminine views as to 
the bearing of judicial proceedings on everyday life. 

No direction in which to look for amusement, 
pure and simple, seems so unpromising as theology ; 
no theology would appear so unlikely to afford an 
exception to the rule as that of the sombre Jews of 


the dispersion; no store-house of Hebrew divinity 


so deterrent as that which is at once the magazine 
of legal glosses on the Mosaic code and of scholastic 
commentaries on the Biblical writings. And yet, 
scattered through the many ponderous tomes in 
which that singular work the Talmud (begun per- 
haps as long ago as the First Captivity, given shape 
by Rabbi Jehudah the Holy in early Christian 
days, and completed by Rabbi Samuel and his 
school at Babylon some thirteen hundred years 
ago) is contained, many singular legends, witty 
sayings, and graphic parables may be found, of no 
small merit, and eminently capable of entertaining 
as well as instructing; while at rarer intervals some- 
what of the grand and fervid Hebrew spirit flashes 
out in solemn prayers and invocations. 

Example is, however, better than dissertation, 


' and a few specimens from the mass are here culled 


and set before the reader. - 

The following has 4 savor of the Arabian Nights : 
- Once upon a time there was a good man, full of 
love and charity, but in great poverty. There came 
a year of frightful scarcity, and the poor man lived 
in the most straitened manner with his family. 
When the great festival of the New Year came he 
procured those things of which there was the most 
absolute need for his family, which still. possessed 
some scanty funds. A poor wretch, thin, ragged, 
barefoot, and hungry, came to him and asked him 
for help. The good man took the money he had 


left and gave it to the mendicant, _When his wife 


learned her husband’s gift she scohled, raged, and 
stormed, and gave him no peace. Worried and 


good fortune. 


deafened, he rushed out of the house, and fled to a 
cemetery to recover himself. There he lay down 
on his father’s tomb, and burst out into prayers and 
lamentations, while all around him was the silence 
of the grave. In this solemn stillness no other 
voice was heard than the subdued murmuring and 
choking sobs of the man who was stretched upon 
the tomb, from the depth of which a sudden eréak- 
ing noise came, and a low ghostly whisper reached 
the mourner’s ears. He ceased his prayers and 
lamentations, and listened attentively. ‘Come, 
my companion,” said a voice, ‘‘hasten from the 
tomb; let us wing our flight toward the celestial 
spheres, and, concealed behind the veils of heaven, 
listen to hear what destinies await mortals this 
year.” ‘‘ Friend,” replied the other voice, am 
prisoned here in this cane-matting, nor is it permit- 
ted me to free ‘myself from the tomb. Go, fly, 


_hearken, and return with the news thou hast heard.” 


And the first spirit departed, flew up, listened, and 
returned, ‘‘Companion, what hast thou heard be- 
hind the curtain of heaven?” ‘* Whoever sows 
after the second rains will have abundant harvests 
this year. That heard I in heaven above.” The 
good man sprang up, elated with what he had dis- 
covered, and sowed after the latter rain. All 
other harvests failed, and his alone succeeded. 

The next year he returned to the cemetery, and 
stretched himself anew upon the tomb, listening at- 
tentively as before. The same conversation passed, 
at first, between the two voices, but the news 
brought was different. ‘‘ Whoever sows after 
the latter rain will have his fields wasted with 
drouth: so heard I in heaven above.” The good 
man sprang up, elated with what he had discovered, 
sowed after the first rains, and alone of all had an 
abundant crop. His wife wondered at his singular 
success, and asked her husband the cause of his 
He knew no method of evading the 
question, and told every thing to his wife as it had 
happened. Now it chanced that the lady had a 
quarrel with the mother of the dead girl who was 
buried in the cane-mat, and spitefally said to the 
unhappy parent, ‘“‘Come, and I will show you 
something that does you great credit; I will show 
you your girl buried in cane.” The third year the 
man went back to the cemetery, lay down on the 
tomb, and listened attentively once more. ‘* Come, 
my companion,” said a voice, “‘hasten from the 
tomb ; let us wing our flight to the celestial spheres, 
and, concealed behind the veils of heaven, listen to 


_hear what destinies await mortals this year.” ‘‘Si- 


lence, friend !” replied the other voice; ‘‘ our words 
have been heard here below by the living.” And 
all was still. 

In this spirit story we may note two curious 
things. It contains the germ of the Mohammedan 
notion about the predictions of wizards; which is, 
that the evil spirits fly as near as they dare to the 
gates of heaven, and, eavesdropping there, pick up 
fragments of the conversation of the angels, which 
they reveal to their wicked allies on earth. This, 
however, they do at the risk of destruction, for the 
shooting stars which we see are the darts hurled at 


| them by the angels when they are detected, a blow 


from which reduces them to ashes. Also we find 
that the superstition attaching to certain kinds of 
burial as means to prevent ghosts from walking is 
very ancient. Here, it is a cane-mat which keeps 
the dead quiet. In some countries the thumbs and 
toes of the corpse are tied with the same intention ; 
and there is good reason for believing that the hor- 
rible ceremonies once used in England at the inter- 
ment of suicides, who were laid in the centre of four 
cross roars, with a stake driven through the body, 
and a pile of stones heaped above it, betokenéd less 
abhorrence of the act than systematic precautions to 
prevent the deceased from walking as a vampire. 

The legends which are grouped around several 
great Scriptural names are very curious, and, as 
might be expected, especial prominence is given to 
Abraham, Moses, and Solomon. Here is a tale of 
the childhood of the first: Terah was an idolater, 
and dealt in images. One day, called away by some 
domestic occupations, he left the child Abram in 
charge of the business. An idolater came into the 
shop to buy an image. The boy accosted him in a 
friendly and courteous manner, and questioned him 
thus: “ Pray, Sir, how old art thou?” The Gen- 
ie, pleased with the chil¢’s graceful ways, an- 
swered, ‘‘How old? fifty years.” And the boy, 
with his face all aglow, burst into the exclamation, 
‘* What blindness! what misery! A man of fifty 
years to worship as God that which was made in a 
day and lasts buta day!” The stranger colored at 
the words, fixed his eyes on the ground, stood a few 
moments silent, and departed without uttering a 
word. In this wise the boy acted with all the cus- 
tomers. 

Once an old woman came in with a basketful of 
flour, and said to Abrari, ‘‘ Take all this flour; it 
is meant for these Gods.” Abram let her depart, 
and then took a cudgel, with which he struck right 
and left among the images, broke them into count- 
less fragments, and left only the largest un 
and then laid the cudgel across its hanils. At last 
his father returned, entered, and beheld the griev- 
ous sight, which filled him with horror. He was a 
prey to rage and suspicion, and, rushing toward his 
little son, cried, ‘‘Who was it? what happened? 
where is the villain?” ‘‘ Father,” replied Abram, 
‘¢ listen toadreadful occurrence, A woman brought 
a basketful‘ of flour as an offering to these Gods. I 
laid the oblation at their feet. At once there was 
confusion, tumult, and a terriblefray. Each of the 
idols wished for the choice of the offering. ‘It is 
mine,’ cried one. ‘No, it is mine,’ said another. 
All clamored, disputed, and threatened. ° Finally, 
the biggest of them laid hold of a cudgel—and there 
they are in pieces.” 
ral, “thou art mocking me. Can these images 
feel, speak, will?” ‘‘Father, father, what words 
are these? Are they Gods, and yet without feel- 


“ing? Take care that even thine own ear does not 


catch what thy lips have uttered.” 
Terah became still more enraged, and dragged 
the young Abram to the foot of Nimrod’s throne. 
The king looked sternly at the boy, and spoke in 
threatening tones. ‘‘There is fire. Worship it; 


‘‘Wretch!” interrupted Te-. 


it is our God.” “Sire,” replied the boy, “ought I 
not rather to worship water, which quenches fire ?” 
“As thou willest; worship the water.” “ Then 

shall I wrong the clouds, which are ever Jaden with 

water, and are the rulers of the rivers and the sea 2” 

** Let it be-so; worship the clouds.” But bow 

can the clouds be greater than the wind, which 

drives and scatters them?” ‘Then worship the 

wind.” ‘*The wind? OnughtI not rather to wor- 

ship man, who masters fire, water, and wind?” 

**Wretch!” exclaimed Nimrod, in fury will 

make thee adore the fire. Let us see if thy God 

can save thee.” And he caused the lad to be cast 

into a burning furnace, but an angel sped suddenly 

from heaven and brought him forth in safety. 

Almost quainter than this myth is the presage of 
the greatness of Moses, and the manner in which 
his slowness of speech is accounted for: The child 
Moses, nursed on Pharaoh’s knees, kissed and: pet- 
ted by the mighty king, bethoucht himself one day 
of lifting the crown from off the royal head, and 
placing it on his own—an omen and prognostic of 
the future. The wise men of Pharaoh, who had 
predicted a coming deliverer of Israel, were suspi- 
cious of this evil presage, and said to Pharaoh, ‘* Be- 

ware, lest this be thine enemy*and rival; put him 
to death, and secure thy throne.’’ Suspicion sank 
into the king's mind, and the cruel suggestions were 
received with approval. But Jethro, who was pres- © 
ent when the sanguinary advice was given, inter- 
posed. ‘*What wonder,” said he, ‘‘if the glitter 
of a crown tempts a child toseize it? It isso with 
all children; but if any doubt remains in your 
minds, try an experiment. Put a dish before him 
with the crown and with a glowing coal upon it, 
and try whether it is the gleam of the light or an 
inward presentiment which urged him to the act.” | 
The test was accepted, and the child had set before 
his eye a brightly glowing coal, with the crown be- 
side it. Without hesitation he was putting his hand 
out for the crown, which would have been his sen- 
tence of death; but an angel from heaven directed 
his hand to lay hold of the coal. The childyave a 
cry, and put his hand with the fire to his mouth, so 
that his tongue was scorched, and he thenceforward 
remained a stammerer, but he was savéd. 

Far wilder than these legends is the group which 
has grown up around the mighty name of Solomon, 
that name which has so strange a charm for both 
Jewish and Mohammedan ears. Pursuant to the 
precept which makes all Jews marry young, there 
are many warm recommendations of matrimony in 
the Talmud, and the terms of respect in which wo- 
man’s influence and virtues are often spoken of . 
would satisfy the most chivalrous spirit of the pres- 
ent day. And yet the Eastern sentiment of con- 
tempt for the fair sex sometimes crops out in a di- 
verting manner. Thus an explanation of the rea- 
son why Adam's rib was selected, rather than any 
other part of his body, to form Eve, runs as follows: 
The head? she would have become too conceited. 
The eye? too roving. The ear? too inquisitive. 
The mouth? too loquacious. The heart? too pas- 
sionate. Thehands? toograsping. The feet? toe 
gadding. She was created from a hidden and mod- 
est part of man, and step by step as each member 
was created a voice cried, ‘‘ Be modest, be modest.” 

, And, for all that, woman has a little of every fault 
which we have mentioned. 

Personality is a very prominent element in the 
Talmud, probably in consequence of its character 
as a law-book. It seldom advarices a precept or. 
lays down a moral deduction without quoting the . 
authority and example of some eminent Rabbi, and 
it thus teems with anecdotes, always curious and 
often pithy. A specimen or.two of this class of 
story will suffice: Rabbi Tanchum was once asked 
whether it was lawful to put out a candle on the 
Sabbath-day, if it chanced to inconvenience a sick 
person. ‘‘ What a question!” answered he. ‘A 
burning candle is a light, no doubt, but the soul of 
-man is more, for it is a light from heaven. Is it 
not then better to quench an earthly light than a 
heavenly one ?” 

Here is another, atype of fair dealing: Rav Safra 
had a precious stone for sale. Some merchants of- 
fered him five pieces of money for it, but he abided 
by his demand of ten, and the bargain was off. 
But Rav Safra, on reconsidering the matter, re- 
solved to give the gem for the price which he had 
been offered. The next day the merchants came in 

- while he was standing intent in prayer. ‘‘Sir,” - 
said they, ‘‘shall we come to an agreement? Will 
you give the stone for the price offered?” Rav Sa- 
fra was silent. ‘‘ Well, well, do not be angry, we | 
will give two pieces more.” Rav Safra was still si- 
lent. ‘‘Come then, just’as you please. You shall 
have the ten pieces.” Rav Safra, who had now con- . 
cluded his prayers, said, “ Sirs, 1 was praying, and 
did not wish to break off. As to the price of the 
jewel, I had already determined to let it go at yes- 
terday’s price. Give me then five pieces; I can 
not take more.” 

A story almost similar is told of a young man | 
who had a jewel which was sought for the High 
Priest’s robes, whenge one like it had been. lost. 
The bargain was made, and the messengers came 
for the stone. It lay in a box, against which rest- | 
ed the feet of the young man’s sleeping father. 
Unwilling to rouse him he told the priests that he 
could not conclude the bargain. They retired for 
consultation, believing that he was merely holding 
out for a higher price, and returned the next day te 
offer him a considerable advance on their former 
proposal. He stated the true causé of the delay, 
and declined the additional sum because he did not 
choose to be paid for an ordinary act of filial duty. 

Pa ‘closely akin to those of the New Testa- 
ment, however incomparably inferior in simplicity — 
and point, abound in the Talmud. Thus we read 
of a king’s daughter who married a zich citizen, 
whose house, dress, and mode of living were all 
sumptuous, and who brought valuable gifts to his 
bride, on which she looked without interest or ad- 
miration, since ‘as a princess she had been aceus- 
tomed to still more splendid possessions. This is a 
type of earthly pleasurcs lavished on the soul, which : 
never can be contented with them. hecanse if is 2 
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MOST REVEREND HENRY EDWARD MANNING, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, ENGLAND. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING, OF WEST- 
| MINSTER. 


Tux Most Rev. Heyry Epwarp Maxnwe, 
whom the Pope has appointed to succeed the late 
Cardinal Wiseman in the Roman Catholic arch- 

of Westminster, was born at Totteridge, 
near Barnet, on July 15, 1808, being the son of Mr. 
Wrt214m Mannine, a London merchant, who was 
for some time a member of Parliament.. He was 
educated at Harrow School, and at Baliol College, 
Oxford, where be entered as an undergraduate in 
1827; he took a first class and his degree of B.A. in 
Michaelmas Term, 1830, and was soon afterward 


-elected a Fellow ‘of Merton College; ie was-also 


for some time one of the select preachers in the 
University of Oxfofd. He resigned Ris fellowship. 


in 1833, and took the vicarage of Lavington, near 


Midhurst, in Sussex, to which was added, in 1840, 
the appointment of Archdeacon of Chichester, and 
he held these offices in the Protestant Established 


Church of England till 1851, when he announced 
Roman 


his conversion to the Catholic. system. 
Having received ordination as priest from the 
hands of Cardinal -Wiseman, Mr, went 


to Rome and became a student of theology in the. 
college of the Academia, where he remained till 
1854, He then returned to’ England, and under- 
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took an active propagandist mission in that edun- 
try. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
by the Pope, who also, in 1857, appointed him Pro- 
vost of Westminster and of St. Mary's, Moorfields. 
Dr. Mannine is the author of many published ser- 
mons, a treatise on the Unity of the Church, and 
another on the Temporal Power of the Popes. His 
consecration as Archbishop took place June 8, with 
the usual pomp and ceremony, in the Church of St. 
Mary, Moorfields. Our portrait represents Arch- 
bishop MANNING in the costume of his néw office. 

On the Sabbath after his consecration the Arch- 
bishop’s first pastoral letter was read in the churches 
of his diocese. This letter is a remarkable pronun- 


ciamento. It savors somewhat of arroganes for s 


Catholic 

salvation ;” to assume the propagandism of that faith 
is the work of God, and to boldly declare that the 
Bull of the Immaculate ion and the 

lical letter of the Pope marks ‘‘an epoch in the re- 
constifution of the Christian order of the world.” 
Dr. Mannine assumes that the protest made by the 
human intellect against this unreasoning absolutism 
of the Papacy is “the derision of the nineteenth 
century,” which will be buried with the heresies of 
the last eigh 


teen. : 
The Reverend ‘Doctor thinks there are signs of 
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improvement, Men are getting tobe 90 interested 
in their salvation that they want to find some Pope 
-forsooth to whom, as teacher, they may intrust their 
- souls. “Does the Most Reverend Doctor forget that 
a Protest three centuries ago went forth from the 
hearts of Christendom against the corruptions of this 
mortal teacher, and that an appeal was made from 
the Vicar of Christ to Christ himself? Has Christ 
grown insufficient, then, to the Christian that the 
latter should find occasion to transfer his allegiance 
back to the fallible Vicegerent? Has the Romish 
“ Hierarchy proved itself to be an organ of enlight- 
enment, of political reform, or of human freedom ? 


There are vast numbers of Christians to whom these | 


questions are still of great weight and interest. 


CHUCK-A-LUCK. 
Tne game of “ Chuck-a-Luck,” which we illus- 
, trate on page 445, is very common among the sol- 
diers of SuerRMAN’s army. The game is played 
with dice. The board is divided into six sections, 
each of which is numbered in its order 1,2,3,4,5,6. 
Two play: one representing the bank:r, and the 
other making the venture. The latter chodses one 
or two ot tLe numbers and lays down ten cents on 
each, which are .covered by the banker with an 
equal-amount. If either or both of the two dice 
thrown give the number of numbers chosen, then 
the player wins and the. banker los s, and 
versa. Generally, in the long-run, the bankers 
get the best of it, though some of them break. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘Pompey, why am my shoe like de corporation ?” 
-**Gub it up, Sam. Why am it?” 
Kuse it hab me gole, Yah! yah!” 
. Anodd genius entered the saloon adjoining Ford's The- 
tre, where Booth toc’ **- last drink of brandy just before 


“ Hiave you the same bottle on hand 
drank on the night of the assarsinati 
“And the same brandy in it?’ “Y 
have a drink of that same brandy out 
tle?” “Yes, Sir.” Let's have it.” 
the brandy, makes a wry face, and conti 
the same brandy that Booth drank?" “ ¥ 
I don’t wonder that he kil ed the Preside 

that brandy would maxe a man kill his grs 


The visitor tastes 
es: ** And that's 
Sir.” “ Well 
A drink 

te 


Literary Nore.—In what form did 
departed Mary ?—In uw polygon (Poll e), We presume. 


~&in Irishman got out of the cars st railway station for 
rifreshments, but unfortunately the bell rang, and the 
train left before he had finished his repast. ‘** Hould on!” 
cried Pat, as he ran like a madman after the car; ** hould 
on, ye murtherin ould stame ingin—«ye've got a passenger 
aboard that's lift behind!" , 


address his 


The frog who would a wooing go, having returned after 
his h. ney-moon, has been handsomely entertaining a select 
circle of friends, who have joined the happy cou;le ina 
nightly game of Croaky. 


The first thing a man es to in his life is his milk— 


the last is his dier. 


Why is a, jest like a fowl Because it contains a mer- 
ry-thought. 


Loperne-nouse Lavy. “ Do.you like meat rare, Sir?” 
New Lovers “No, madam, I like it three times « 
day.” 


At a Cattle Show in New Jersey, by order of the judges, 
- the pigs were supplied with a quantity of mire, and were 
all invited to a Competition W allow. 


A Portug sh ker used to give his wife a severe 
flogging every monti:, just before he went to confession. 
On being asked the reason of this proceeding, he replied 
that, having a poor memory, he took this method of re- 
fre-hing it, as his wife, while under the castigation, was 
sure to remind him of all hie sins. . 


“Say, Sam,’ what you sell dem shoes for?" 

Can't sell dem, Pomp."’ 

“Why not?” 

* Kase dey’s half soled a'ready. Yah, yah!" 


4 


“One more question, Mr. Parks,” said a counsel to a 
- ‘witness, who happened to be a tailor. ‘* You have known 
the defendant a long time; what are his habits—tloose or 
otherwise?” ‘**The one he's got on now I think is rather 


tight under the arms, and too short-waisted for the fash- | . merous worthless articles called Gotp PEns. 


ion,” replied Parks. ‘ ‘‘ Stand down,” said the counsel. 


There is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
A local journal thus describes the effects of a hurricane: 
“it shattered mountains, tore up onks by the roots, dis- 
mantled churches, laid waste, and overturned a 
haystack:" 


A Prrvats Inquimy.—Why is a soldier who attends to 
the command, ** Prepare to receive cavairy,"’ like his own 
weapon ?—Because he's abeyin’-it- 


A pew in a Cougregatioval meeting-house is thus adver- 
tised for sale in the Amherst, Maxsachusetts, Kzprees : 
** A’pew in the meeting-house of the first parish in Am- 
‘herst is for sale. The man that owns the pew owns the 
right or a space just as long and wide as the pew is from 
the bottom of the meeting-house to the roof, and he can 
0 as much higher as he can get. If a man will buy my 
pew and sit in it on Sundays, and repent and be a good 
man, he will go to heaven, and my pew is as good a place 
to start from as any pew in the meeting-house.” 


_A thick-headed gn be:ng worsted by Sydney Smith 
in an argument, took his revenge by exclaiming. ‘If I 
had a son who was an idiot, by Jove, I'd make him a par- 
son.” “Very probably,” replied Sydney, ** but I see that 
your father was of a different mind.” 


—, 


— 


SoMETHING LIKE BatHos.—Amidst solemn stillness the 
clergyman's impressive words died away; the glittering 
diamond cross that rested on the bosom of the bride gently 
rose and tell; the robes of one or two of the bridemaids 
fiuttered like fairy wings; the spectators and witnesses to 
the y seemed to breathe; pew- 

fgided hands and downcast eyes, kept even 
their eyelids stili; the beadle stood as motionless as if he 


had been a carved out of wood, and painted in blue, 
red, ; and the air came in gentle from the 


‘DO YOU GIVE I UP 


Why are washer-women the most unreasona“'e people’. 


Because they empect a0ft water when it rains hard. 
My firet is always bitter to my second; 
My third both bitter and sweet? 
Wo-man (woman). 
' ‘Which sea would a man most like to be in on a wet 


day? 
Adriatic (a dry attic). . | 


What disorder excites the greatest compassion ? 
for the patient ta generally pitied (pit- 


* 


en Jor one sovereign and finished for 
anot 

Why have you a right to pick a painter’s pocket? 
Because he hus pickéd yours pictures). 

My first I do, my second I do not; 

My whole you are? 
Why & Giviatiy the costes of the 


Because it ts easier to preach than to practice. 

When your hair gets into disorder, what heathen deity 
should you name ? 

Comtus (comb us). 


Which is to be conceived the organ of drunkenness ? 
The barrel-organ. 


THE DESPAIRING ONE. 


FROM MUBGER. 
‘*Say, who art thou that knock’st so late?” 
“Open, I.”—‘* What is thy name? 
I list not to unclose my gate 
To all at night who entrance claim.” 


‘* Open.”—** Thy name ?”—‘‘ The bleak winds rave. 
Open.”—*‘ Thy name ?”—“ For charity 
Unclose thy doors, for in its grave 
The corpse is not more cold than I; 


‘‘For I have wander’d all the day 
From north to south, from east to west; 
Oh, in thy cabin let me stay, 
And in thy chimney-corner rest.” 


yet; who art thou ?”—“I am Fame; 
I lead to immortality.” 


: Pass on, vain phantom, empty name,” 


** Oh, listen to me still, for I 


‘“‘Am Love Eternal, endless Youth, 
Most precious of God's gifts.”—‘‘ Pass on, 
I need them not; my mistress’ truth 
Alone I needed. It is gone.” 


‘¢But I am Art and Poesy, 

Elsewhere proscribed; unclose thy door.” 
**Not so, No love to sing have I; 

Her very name I know no more.” 


‘Stay, Riches. Open wide, 
1 bring thee endless stores of gold— 
Wealth that can buy thee back thy bride.” 
**Can it awake the love that’s cold?” | 


**Open to me, for I am Power, 

The regal purple I can give.” 
‘*Canst thou restore a single hour 

Of those bright days I used to live?” 


‘Then, if thou wilt not ope thy gates 

Till of thy guest’s name thou art sure; 
~Open! ‘Tis Death without who waits, 
. And brings for all thy ills the cure. 


**List at my girdle, thou mayst hear 
The massy keys which clank and grate, 
Of caverns whose recesses drear 
Shall yield thee rest inviolate.” 


“Enter, ob, enter! welcome guest; 
Enter: forgive these boards so bare. 
At misery’s hearth I bid thee rest, 
And misery’s squalid pallet share. 


“Enter, for I am sick of life, 
That hath nor hope nor joy in store; 
‘Have long’d, yet fear’d, to end its strife, 
And be at rest for evermore. 


‘*Oh! enter now, eat, drink, and sleep, 
And when thou leav’st with breaking day, 
Swcect angel, let me near thee keep, 
And bear me in thy arms away. 


‘‘For where thou goest I will go, 
Will follow where thy step is turn’d; - 
But leave my dog to live, for so 
I shall not perish all unmourn’d.” 


Do nor WasrE your Money buying any of the 


which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1— THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


$5 SEWING gp 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 


The Embodiment of Practical Utility 


‘Simplicity. 


Patented May 18, 1862: Patented June 
1963, "The celebrated FAMI EM SEWING uA 


Im 
LY G 
CHINE, most and elegantly-constructed Nov- 


hold it supplie#@ a vacant place.""—Godey* 


8 
** Tt uses a common needle, sews v rapidly. 
understood that a can 


idly, with a common needle, 
like hand-sewing."—New York Tribune. 


tions, pt of price, $5. 
where. Circular, containing liberal i t 
FAMIL EWIN@ MACHINE COMPANY 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. ; 


~ 


| J. = Winslow & Co. | 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT | 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


“WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELE LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
BUTTONS, UD8, ETO., 


PINS, SLEEVE 


Worth $600,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without reyard to 
value, and not to 
get. Send 25 


FOR 
Returned Soldiers and all :, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 


; and are relied upon by hundreds 
ads of families as almost their sole medicine 
No care or expense is spared in their prep- 
aration, and it is certainly true when I assert that no 
King can have a medicine safer or surer than Brandreth's 
Pills. 
They produce a good effect upon disease almost imme- 
diately they are taken. By some wonderful power, per- 
haps electric or nervous influence, the progress of diseased 
action is arrested; where watchfulness and psin have 
been present, the system becomes quieter, and the patient 
soon obtains refreshing sleep. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORE. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. - 


Weston’s Metallic Legs.—Light- 
est, Cheapest, most durable, and most natural ever invent- 
ed. Price $75 to $100. Send for a pamphlet. 

. Je y- WESTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 
“How Done.” Whiskers in 6 w'ks. Gam 


Rling 
exposed. Fortune-telling. Ventriloquism, &c. great 
secrets. Free for 25c. Address 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT'S SIZE, $25. 


W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


very 
for wholesale circular 


$1, GOLD PENS. $95. 


The best ‘assortment of Gold Pens and Cases at the 
lowest prices in the » from $1 to $25 each. Send 
th & Co., 15 John St., N.Y. 


Look here, Boys !—Full instructions by which any per- 


s0n can master the art of Ventriloquism in a few hours. 
Satisfaction given or money refunded. Price $1, or 3 for 
$2, by mail. Calhoun, Iilinois 


Address M. A. Jaggers, 
Wonder, Wonder! My Golden Com 


pane will force the 
beard i grow on the smoothest face in Z1 days. Satisfaction 


or 8 packages for $2, 


Calhoun, Illinois. 
Whiskers, or No 
Dr. De Monrror: (late of Paris) to produce 
a luxuriant growth of Hair, Mustache, or Whiskers, in all 
cases, by his Celebrated Parisian C highly per- 


P, 8. All 


Sun gi ty De De Montroi, 420 
Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
diseases . cured. 


A, GENTS WANTED! In a business that requires only 

from $2 to $10 capital, and which is now paying as 
high as $8 per day to male and female agents. For par- 
ticulars, send two red stamps to D. B. STRONG, Lock 
Box, 4)T, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“With single or double thread, 


EAUTIFUL FALSE MUSTACHES, 50 cts. and 
things. Address C. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 
Price 75 cents box, Burizicn & Roesra, Bosto 
Mass., 
ADIES, inclose One Dollar to Dr. Dz 
L Pennsylvania Ave., Washi D.C. he’ 


send you a receipt which he guarantees will totally remo 
all Exvrrions, Tam, and frown the 


The Brazilian Hair Cures. 


One ap on warranted to curl th most straight 
stubborn hair into wavy or hee 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Ad 

8. 8. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Use PERRY'S Moth and Freckle Lotion, which is at 


| once prompt, infallible, harmless. Prepared only 
Dr. B. C. P Y, 49 Bond 8t., New York. For vale by | 
all Druggists. Price $2 per bottle, Send for ci 


for circular. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, Postage prepaid, to an of 
‘on reccips of Pri 


TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


8 


By ARMimus 
With Map and Woodeuts, 8vo, Clotli, $3 75. 


NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF CASAR. The History of Ju 
lius Cesar. By His Imperial Majesty IIL. 
Vol. I. A new Elegant Library Edition, with Wide 
and Colored ps. . Cc 50. 
ie the only Edition with Mapa.) 


CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFE 
AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. Arctic Researches and 
Life among the Esquimaux: being the Narrative of an 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the \ ears 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Franois Hatt. 
With Maps and 100 Illustrations, beautifully engraved 
from Designs by CHARLES Parsons, Henry L. STEpHens, 
Sot. Eytiner, W. 5S. L. Jewett, and GRANVILLE Per- 
Kins, after Sketches by Mr. and Photographs. Syo, 
Cloth, $4 50; Half Morocco, $6 50, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, &c., of LY- 
MAN BEECHER, D.D. Edited by his Son, Cuartes 
Brecurr. With Three Steel Portraits and Numerous 
Engravings on Wood, Complete in two vols. 12mo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


SPEKE’S AFRICA. JOURNAL OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE, By Captain Joun 
HANNING Speke. With Maps and Portraits, and nu- 
merous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Cap- 
tain Grant. 8vo, Cloth, uniform with Livingston, 
Bakrn, Burron, &c. Price $4 00, 


READE’S SAVAGE AFRICA. Western Africa: bein 
the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, Southwestern, 
and Northwestern Africa; with Notes on the Habits 
of the Gorilla; on the Existence of Unicorns and Tail- 
ed Men; on the Slave Trade}. on the Origin, Charac- 
ter, and Capabilities of go <a and of the future 


estern W. WiInwoop 
Reape. Illustrations and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 
& 


NOVELS. . 
BELIAL. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
By Tuomas. Svo, Paper, 50 
cen 


THEO LEIGH. By Annie Tomas, Author of Denis 
Donne." S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ON GUARD. By ANNre Txomas, Author of “ Theo 
Leigh" and ** Denis Donne.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MACKENZIE. By AnTHony Author 
of ** Rachel Ray,” ** Doctor Thorne,” **Oriey Farm," 
‘“*The Small House at Allington,” &c., &c. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


KATE KENNEDY. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ASON OF THE SOIL. 8vo, Cloth, $150; Paper, $100. 


CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By Miss Mutoox, Author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 


LUTPRELL OF ARRAN. By Cuaries L Author 
of ** Barrington," Maurice Tiernay,” **The Daltons,” 
“Charles U’ Malley,” &., &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Pa- 
per, $1 00. - 

‘UNCLE SILAS. A Story of Bartram-Haugh. By J. 3. 

Le Fanv, Author of ** Wylder’s Hand,” **The House 

by the Chureh-yard,” d&c. Svo, Paper, XS cents. 


‘TONY BUTLER. 68vo, Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Dickens. Part. 
_ I. (Containing one half of the Work.) Llustrated. 
Paper, 50 cents. | 


MY BROTHER'S WIFE: A Life History. By Awrtta 
B. Epwarvs, Author of ‘‘ Barbara's History,” The 
Ladder of Life,’ &c. 8Svo, Paper, 50 centa, 


THE PERPETUALCURATE. By the Auttior of “ Chron- 
Carlingford,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, 


UNDER THE BAN (Le Maudit), ‘Translated from the 
a of M. L’Apak * * *, Svo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, 


LINDISFARN CHASE. ByT. Apotravus 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Paper,$1 50. | 


COUSIN PHILIS. Mas. Author of “ Mary 
Barton,” ** Sylvia's “CO &e. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. ) 


MATTIE: A STRAY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


QUITE ALONE. By Aveustus Sata. 8yo, Pa- 
per, T5 cents. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
Husband. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jearrzrson, Author of 
* Live it Down,” ** Olive Blake's Good Work,"* “Isabel ; 
or, the Young Wife and the Old Love,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 75; Paper, $1 25. sa 


MAURICE DERING; or, The Quadril 
thor of “Guy Livingstone,” “* Sw 


8vo, Paper, ) cents. 


ral. By the Au- 
and Gown,” 


, CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE “CENTIPEDE.”. A Pi- 


rate of Eminence in the West Indies: his Loves and 

with some Account of the singular 
hich he departed this Life. By Haury 
A. Wiss, U. 8. N.). With Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


AGENTS WANTED. Business light, pleas- 
ant, and honorable. Those now. e are realizing 
from $15 to $20 per net t. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular. Address P. O. wer 12, Troy, New York. | 
10c. 


10c. 10c. 10c. 

ewelry certi! 
ORWARDING AGENCY COMPANY, 
58 Liberty ork 


ficate sent for 10 cents. Address 
Street, New Y City. 


| 
: 
Asia. the Accougt of a Journey from Teheran 
: i] you what you can have at same time ge the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand 
our Circular, containing full ist and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 
J. WINSLOW & CO., 
YMENT 
Our Agents are making from Five te Thirty Dollars per 
day, and we still need more. Late involees from Europe 
| have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
; splendid assortment ot Watches, Rings, Ladits’ and Gen- 
— >= tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, selling at $1 each. Send 25 cents for a cértificate, 
| ee or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 
ton 8 ee are entitled to; or send a 3 cent amp for our terms to 
*\2 i Agents, which are of the most liberal kind. Agents are 
presented with watches free in addition to comnjission. 
‘ Now is your time! & 
44 No. 167 Broadway, New | York. 
he murdered Mr. Lincoln, and inquired of Brandreth’s Pills, 
Whose Timely Use, under Providence, 
| bat same bot- has often 
These celebrated. Vegetable is are no new, untried 
| 
4 
| | ‘ 
Elegant as an 18-carat Gold Watch. First-class Time, 
keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of price. . 
GIRARD 
‘yi 
| 
4 | 
4 ! , sews with DOUBLE OF SINGLE THREAD. Makes the run- 
4 | . ning-stitch more perfect and regular than by hand, and ii 
with extraordinary rapidity. Will BEM, RUFFLE, 
SHIRR, TUOK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., requires no lu- 
OF ORDER, and will last a LiveTimeE. 
open ‘*For the dressmaker it is Invaluable; for the house- 
> a rap- 
nuine Machine will be prosecuted for on 
ES Fue | the patents. Single machines sent to any part of the | = 
| 


Jory 15, 1865.] 
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‘CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP, 


COMPOSED OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 


PREPARED BY 


_ WILLIAM H. GREGG, MD, 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physiciaa in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical Inspector 
of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 

Morgan. 


Constitution Life Syrup 


HAS PRODUCED A KEVOLUTION 1N MuDICINE, 


What may seem almost incredible is that many diseases 
- hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are frequeutly 
cured in a few days or \eeks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific to cures 
which have no parallel at the pre-ent day. 
During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome opposition, as herculean as were ever 
encountered by any reformers. 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 


Some say, ** Y our cures are too quick,” while others doubt 
their permanence, and thiuk that diseases cin only be 
cured by the **slow, recuperative process of Nature."’ 

This is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of :quilibrium. But when, from 
any cause, down goes one side of the scale, we lave the ef- 

- fects of disease. What is requisite is to restore the nor- 
imal balance of the scale. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Is a positive and specitic remedy for all diseases originating 
from an IMPURE STATE OF ‘THE BLOOD, and for ail 
(hereditary) transmitted trom PaRENT TO CHILD, 


PARALYSIS. 

It is so universally admitted that ConsTITUTION LIFE 
Sygrvp is the only effective means of restoration in the va- 
rious forms of Paralysis, that we need not reiterate that it 
is emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


INDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENOE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS. 


SCROFULA. 


_ BTRUMA, KING’S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCEBATION, SALT RHEUM. : 


This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED), filling life with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEU MATISM. 


LARTHRITIS], LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
TIO DOLOUREAUX. 


If there is any disease in which the ConsTITUTION LIFE 
Sygup is a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred 
affections. ‘The most intense pains are almvust instantly - 
alleviated mous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 

- je or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
been cured by us. . 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Purges the system entirely from all the evil effects of 
Mercury, removing the Bad Breath, and curing the Weak 
dvints and Kheumatic Pains which the uze of Calomel is 
sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums, and secures the 
Teeth as firmly as ever. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the 
Skin, like 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


And all other difficulties of this kind, which so much dis. 
figure the outward appearance of both males and females, 
— ae them a disgusting object to themselves and 
their friends. 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 
Either of the Nose, Throat, ‘ivnague, Spine, Forehead, or 
Scalp, no remedy has ever proved iis equal. 

Moth Patches upon the female face, depending upon a 
diseased action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to the 
young wite and mother. A’ few botti s of ConsTITuTion 

IFE SYRUP will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
posit, which is directly under the skin. 

Diseases of the Liv. r, giviug rise to Languor, Dizziness, 
Indigestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous 
condition of that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- 
er unpleasant symptoma, will be relieved by the use of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


As a General Blood-Purifying Agent, the Lirz 


stands unrivaled by any preparation in the wo 


THE RICH AND. POOR 
Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have 
made the CONsTITUTION LIFE Sy¥RUP 
' for the benefit of ail. 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy men and women; and if te constitution 
is neglected in youth, disease and early death is the result. 
Do not delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
Within the reach of all. 4 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
IS THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN’S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, MD., 
Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORK. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 
ca” Sent by Express to all parte of the Country. 2g 


MORGAN & ALLEN, | 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 
SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
_ JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Botton, Mass. 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Tl. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinna'i, Ohio, 
COLLINS Bt, Louis, 


OF FICER’S 


10 


Our whole stock of Imported Watches, being of rich and, 


Watches at Wholesale rates. 

An E_reant Warton in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases 
Richly Engraved, Turned Centre, Carved Balance Bridge, 
English Full Plute Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled W lite 
Dial, a serviceable article in running order, with Key, 
Case, etc., complete, and a Gent’s HanpsomE Vest CHAIN 
and a beautifn! Mintature Looker, to’ match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for 7'wo Likenesses. Sent 
by mail to any part of the army or country for only $10. 

A Ngat Sitver Warton, especially for army 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Smalk Size, same as the 
above, with Key, Case, ete., complete, and Gent’s Vest 
Chain, Engraved Double Case Locket, ete. Sent by mail 
to any part of the army or country for only $8. 


The Imperial ‘Watch, 


Containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 


“ch inical Effeeta, os within its cases and attached 


to its machinery a beautiful and correct working Turk- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi. 
cating day of month, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, Hzat, and Time Inptcator. The 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in 
Finely Finished Hunting, Marie Spring 19 Line 
Cxses (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved ‘Top aud 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, and Fancy Push Spring. 
Genuine English Improped Jeweled Action, M. J. ‘Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap. Self-acting Click. Equal Bal- 
ance, Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished 

Cut Hands, and is an Exuct Imitation of $100 watch, und 
use | by the Rovat Enetnegrs and Officers of the Brrrisn 
Army, as their standard time-keeper. None Genuine un- 
less bearing our private trade-mark. Price per single one, 
all complete, . mail, to any part of the army or country, 
$20. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 

02 Nas-au 8t., N.Y. Established 1855. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 
Manufacturers of Ph AN RE&TAI Materials 


601 
Ie addition to our main business of 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, viz: 
STEREOCOPES & STEREOSCUPIC VIE 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War 
. American and ae Cities and ps, Statuary 
etc., etc. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on t 
tarp. y 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ALB 
We were the firet to introduce these into the United States, 


and durability to any 


a of being superior in beaut 
They E, on receipt of price, 


will be sent by mail, 


1 tage, 
of tho test 
clu actions most ce 
Painting, panes etc. Catalogues sent on receipt of Hg 
An order for One Picrurszs from our Catalogue will be 
filled on the receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail,vyzzx. - 
Ph and others ordering goods C, O. D. will please 
remit twenty-five cent. of the amount with their order. 
| The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 
_ Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 
24 Pictures, $1 00. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


Is now offered to the af- 
flicted throughout the 
country, after having been 
proved by the test of elev- 
en years in the New En- 
gland States, where its merits have become as well known 
as the tree from which, in part, it derives ite virtues. The 
White Pine Compound cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmona 
Affections generally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kid- 
ney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of Voiding Urine, 
bleeding from the Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, and oth- 
er Complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be found 
very valuable. Give it a trial if you would learn the 
value of a good and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe, 
and sure. Sold 
gists and Dealers in M 
cine 

GEORGE W. SWETT, 


cinnati, 
Agents for the West; Pe- 
tre F. Romero, Havana, 
agent for Cuba. 


Great Closing Sale!! 


$6 50 000 WORTH of Watches, Chains, and Fine 

3 Jewelry, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR 
each, without regard to value, and not to be paid for un- 
til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents for a 
Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for 
$1.. Then it is at your option. to send the dollar and take 
the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 
for One Dollar, and in no case can they get less than a 
Dollar’s worth, as there are no blanks. Six Certificates 
will be sent for $1, Thirteen for $2, Thirty-five for $5, 
One Hundred for $12. Great inducements offered those 


who act as Agents. C es containing full lists and 
particulars mailed free. ress | 
JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, | 
285 River Street, y, N. ¥. 
P.O., Drawer 12. 


$125 A MONTH! Agents Wanted every: where 

to introduce the improved Shaw & Clark 
$20 Family Se Machine, the only low price machine 
in the a” which is licensed by Grover & B:ker, 
Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
All other machines now sold less than forty dollars 
each are infringements, and the s Iler and user are liable 


to fine and risonment. Saiary and expenses, or large 
commission, wed. Illustrated circulars sent free. ~ 
Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


$70 A MONTH! I want agents every where, 
at $70 a Month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen 

Articles, the bestsel'ing ever offered. Full particulars free. 
Address OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


YOUNG MAN 


_ Would you sport a fine beard or mustache? If on use 

The Prussian Compound, prepared by the celebrated Dr. 
De Ville of Paris. Warranted to force a heavy growth 
of hair upon the smoothest face in six weeks without stain 


or injury to Ae skin. post-paid, to any address on 
4 8. CHASE, 
| ; P. O. Drawer 380, Cohoes, N. Y. 


The Great New England Remedy. 


novel designs, are now offered at reduced prices. Single - 


$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES and JEWELRY, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 


100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches ........ .- each $125 
500 Silver Watches. each $20 to 35 

10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases........ each Sto 8 
And a large 


assortment of Jewelry of every desc: iption 
=, gente’ varying value $3 
25 each. method of dispos these goods at One 
Dollar each is as follows: 

Certificates naming each article and its value are placed 
in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of these envel- 
opes will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 
cents; five for $1; eleven for $2. 

Agents wanted to whom we offer special terms and pre- 

miems. Address A. H. ROWEN & UO., 

36 Beekman Street. P. O. Box 4270, New York. 
NEW VOLUME! LOOK AT JULY NUMBER !— 
Portraits of PRESIDENT JOHNSON—two views; Szc-. 

RETARY HARLAN; Queen Victoria; the Empress Eugénie; 
the Emperor Alexander ; Jujius Cesar, with sketches of 
Characte’; the Conspirators, How they Look; the 
Physiognomy of Classes; Love and Lovers; Second Mar- 
riages; Fat Folks and Lean Folks, and How to Cure 
them, with Illustrations; The Russ with Portraits; 
rging the Lungs; Immortality of Mind; A Wonder- 
ful Prediction Fulfilled; Hymenial Poetry; Maiden's 
Eyes; An Appeal from the South; Art and Artists; 
Practical Preaching; Work-Day Religion; A Hint to” 
Maiden Ladies; Dictionary of Phrenology and Phys 
nomy, with Engravings; Hats—a New Notion, [ilustra- 
ted; Our Country; ‘* Able-bodied Men ;” Early |’atriots 
of America, Illustrated; Our Finances; The Atlantic Ca- 
bie, and Americans in England; with much more in 
JULY DOUBLE NUMBER PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Best Number ever issued. ns a new Vol- 
ume. Only 20 cents, by return post, or a year for $2 00. 
Subscribe now. Address Mzesezrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. « ; 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National Emblems. 

They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular 
idea. The suits are Eagues, SHIELDS, STaxs, and FLags. 
in place of King, Goppgss oF Lisgrty for Queen, 
and MaJog for Jack. 

All the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is put up ‘in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes*for the trade. 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sell these cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 


CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


Employment at own Homes. 
Thousauds can realize a hundred dollars weekly. No- 
utensils required except those found in every liousehold ; 
profits 100 per cent.; demand staple as flour. It is the 
greatest discovery of the age. Full particulars sent on re- 
ceipt of two stamps for return . Address CU, 
MUNRO BROWN, No. 74 Bleecker street, New York. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the 
**Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant 
to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or yy bald heads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive circulars muiled free. Ad- 
dress F. SHULTZ, P. U. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


MOSQUITO NETS 


And Patent Portable Canopies. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY, 859 Broadway, New York. 


Attention, Company! 

CLARE'S ONGUENT.—A powerful stimulant. Each 
packet warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or 
Mustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, with- 
*out stain or injury to the skin. Any perggn using this 
Onguent, and finding it not as represented (by infurm- 
ing meof the ‘act, can have their money returned them at 
any time within 3 months from day of purchase. Price $1. 
Sent, sealed aud post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the 
‘money. _ Address 


A. C. CLARK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention a needed by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for 50 cts., which retails for $6 easily, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


OF INTEREST TO ALL. Rep Stamps, 
AND SEND FOR CIROULAR, TO 
H. 8; GREER, Artist, 46 John Street, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 

At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be asnt by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers rates. 


REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 
Cures Sau? Rarum and Argmy Iron. Price 55 cents, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $1 00. Ad- 
dress THE 


HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO., 
Box 5251,'New York Post-Office. 


~ MASON’S HAIR DYE, 


The best in the market. For sale by Demas Barnzs & 
Co, New York. Burizien & Koerrs, Boston, 
General Agents. - 


SHULTS’ CURLIQUE. For curling the Hair. 
Price by mail 50 cents Warranted. Address 
F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


Printing Office for $15 


Every Man his own Pr.nter. 

CHEAPYST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $80. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, 
$4), $48, and $71. Send for a circular to the LOW 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


LADY who has been cured of great nervous debil- 

ity, after many years of misery, desires to make | 
known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means of relief, 
Address, ony | a stamp, MRS. M. MERRITT, P. O. 
Boston, Mass., and the prescription will be sent 


Box 
free by return mail. 


RATIS — Persons laboring under chronic affections of 
the Throat, Langs, Liver, Heart, Kid 
can have (for 3 cente return postage) Mr. § 
brated prescription, which is curing thousands of eases — 
thronghout the civilized world; Address H. BENNETT, 


| 24 Ann Street, New York, 


EUROPEAN POCKET | 


» TIMEKEEPER. 
‘ONE DOLLAR BACH. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


An Exact and Pocket for the 
— man. A decidedly beautiful, unique, and wonderful. 
ovelty. Constructed entirely on the mest approved Sci- 
ENTIFIO PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmoat precision. 
More truthful than the most costly and elaborate t 
keepers of ancient or modern manuf.cture. It requi 
NO KEY or Winding up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can Bev- 
er be too fast or too alow. It is a most remarkable article, 


isto this country from Europe, where - 
Price for a 


and just introduced 
it is secured by Rovan Lerrers Patent. 
single one, with fancy or plain white dial, in gold or silver 
lt cases, only $1. Sent to any part of the country, free 
Address all orders to 


& CO., Pro 


A Nationa, Worx. 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


CONTAINING 

HIS EARLY HISTORY AND POLITICAL CAREER; TOGETHER 

WITH THE SPEECIIES, MESSAGES, PROCLAMATIONS, 
AND OTHER OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 

TIVE OF HIS EVENTFUL ADMINISTRATION. 

Br FRANK CROSBY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, Price $2 00. 
. Philada. Library style (law sheep), $2 50. 


Tn this volume the State Papers of our lamented Presi- — 


dent have been carefully and consecutively fiom 
the time of his leaving Springfield up to the assassination. 
In addition to a very full and complete table of contents, 
each page has a series of head-lines, indicating the matter 
to be found there. It is printed on fine paper, and in its 
clearly-drawn portraiture of the inner and outer life of tire 
mighty dead will be found worthy of peru+al and preserva- 
tion by every lover of his country and thé man. 

pies sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Orders from dealers every where are respectfully soliciied, 
and will be filled in the order in which they are received. 


JOHN B. POTTER, Publisher, 
617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARLOR ORGANS, 


Church Organ, Harmoniums, S:hool Organ@,and Me. 
lodeons. We have just completed improv. ments which ren. 
der our instruments far supérior to any manufac The 
Partor Organ, with nav swell, persen 
should be without. Send for illustrate! catal 

CARHART, NEEDHAM & UO., 97 East 23d 8t., NY. 


Hair. A Sample of Prof. ROLB'S | 
The Curlique 


Cur 
CURLIQU & will be sent free to any address. 
will curl the straightest hair on the first application, wi th- 
out injury, in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curis. Ad- 
dress, with stamp, Prof. BR, H. ROBB, Parkman, Vhio. _ 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. . ‘ 
Also one Adams Press, 26x40, $2000. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


HARRISON'S 


PERISTALTIC LOZE 


NCES 


TPOS/T/VE CORE FOR 5 


COSTIVENESS PILES! 


DYSPEPSIA . HEADACHE 
Produce immediate relief, aud never require increase | 

of dose to effect a cure. Will be nailed by inclosing tie 

J. HARRISON & CO., Pru 


THOSE HANDSOME 
FAIRY ALBUMS, 


For holding 40 pictures, $1 25; 80 pictures, $150. Sent 
Postraip. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
Five Anatomical Engravings, with Explanations, 
By an Ex Nurse and Female Physician. 

a Sealed Envelope for Fifteen Cents. , 
Address MRS. DR. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. ¥. 


Shults’ t, warranted to produce a full set 


of Whiskers in six weeks, or munry refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


50 A MONTH made DISCHARGED SOLDIERS, 
and others, with STENCIL TOOLS. 

wil to send for our free catalogue, containing full partic. 

ulars, Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1865. 


TERMS 
One Copy for one Year . < 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Frvn Son- 
soniErs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. - 
Hagrer’s MaGazing and WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 
The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a , each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole page. $250. sireulation of H arprr’s 
Macazine is believed to be larger than that of any similar 
publication in the world. 4 
HARPER & BRUTHERS, Poustisures 


Circulation over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed ‘or ever Club 
of Frve Sunscarmers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tux Bourp Vouvmes or from the 
commences#ent will be sent to any of the Unhed 
Btates, free of carriage, upon receipt 

Cloth Binding ............. $7 00 per Volume. 
Haif 1000  ™ 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

Trams To ADVE One Dotlar pet line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fif'y Cents per line for out- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PRIETORS, 
Broadway, New York. 


\ 


Serr 


¥ 


\ 


\ 


: 
| 
| 
and we maaufacture immense quan great variety, rang- 
in price from 50 cents to each. Our ALBUMS the the 
FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _ 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
subjects to which additions are continually being made) of Por- 
traite of Eminent Americans, etc., viz: about h, 
10U Major-Generala, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
200 Brig.-Generala, 259 Other Officers, 130 Divines 
275 Colonela 76 Navy Officers, 195 Authors, 
"= 
COMPOUND 
} 
M.D., Proprietor, Boston, 
Mass. Burnhams & Van 
Schaack, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, John D. Park, Cin- 
| 
& 


